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|Special Editorial Correspondence, by Telegraph. | 
THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, WESTERN 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


oe 
HOLLENDEN EIOTEL, CLEVELAND, O. 

Dear JOURNAL: The twenty-ninth meeting of the Western Gas Asso- 
ciation will be its last one, ‘‘ more’s the pity,” for it was agreed upon 
that the terms of merging with the American and the Ohio into a 
‘“‘ grea.” gas institute should be accepted. A committee was appointed 
to wind up the affairs of the Association. There was some dissent, but 
the inevitable happened. Your correspondent is sorry that the act was 
accomplished, but one must bow to the will of the majority, and not 
thereafter sulk. We all can say, however, hail to the Western’s record, 
for great good hath it done to the gas industry. So far as the meeting 
itself is concerned up to the present time, I can say that it has been a 
most interesting one—that is, up to the adjournment of the second day. 
Notable among the guests were Messrs. Wm. H. Bradley, Chief Engin- 
eer, Consolidated Gas Company, of New York, and Mr. George E. 
Woods, Engineer of Manufacture of the same Company, Mr. Charles 
F. Prichard, President of the American Gas Light Association, and Mr. 
Geo. G. Ramsdell, its Secretary. 

President Doty called the meeting to order at the appointed time, in 
the presence of a fine attendance, in a meeting room that could not be 
surpassed, and under weather conditions that were all to the good. 
Mr. F. F. Prentiss, President of the Chamber of Commerce, welzomed 
the Association to the freedom of the city, and his speech was cleverly 
responded to by Mr. E. G. Pratt. Then the roll book was increased by 
the placing thereon of the names of 17 active and 9 new members. 
Some routine business followed, after which the President read the 
annual message, which was received with applause. 

The first paper read was that by Mr. O. N. Guldlin, on the subject 
of ‘‘ The Relation of Gas to Our Modern Life,” and the comely, little 
lady’s presentation was heartily received. The paper list was gone 
through rapidly and the one that attracted much attention was that by 
Mr. Frederic Bredel, on ‘‘ Firing of Retort Benches by Battery Pro- 
ducers,” which was read the morning of the second day. Mr. Van 
Rennselaer Lansingh delivered a very interesting lecture on ‘* Engin- 
eering Illumination,” illustrating it with 43 stereopticon slides, and on 
Wednesday evening Dr. W. H. Tolman delivered a lecture of varied 
character on the subject of ‘Industrial Betterment.” The social 
arrangements as perfected by the local Committee of Arrangements 
(headed by Mr. M. S. Greenough as chairman) could not be bettered. 
The banquet was brought off in good shape, the man from New 
Orleans, the only ‘‘Tom.” Miller directing the proceedings. I am 
afraid I will not be able to send you any more by wire in time for pub- 
lication in the current issue. 4he meeting was an excellent one, and 
the great regret is that the Western is no more.—S. 





BRIEFLY TOLD. 
NOTES.—— } 

Tue Palestine (Tex.) Light, Heat and Power Company has been 
chartered with a capital stock of $400,000. The incorporators are 
Messrs. John H. Fitzgerald, P. W. Brown, Charles W. Lucas and E, 
Chandler Buck, Work is underway in the construction line, 
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Tue Niles (Mich.) Gas Light Company has been taken over by the 
Niles Gas Light Company. The incorporators of the latter are Messrs. 
Jas. T. Lynn, F. K. Pelton, R. T. Gray, A. L. Wilkinson and George 
G. Atkinson, It is capitalized in $150,000. 


Tue Suburban Gas and Electric Company, which controls the supply 
of gas and electricity to the towns of Revere and Winthrop, Mass., has 
petitioned the Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners for the 
right to issue $125,000 of additional capital stock. 


Tue Waterbury (Conn.) Gas Company is extendiag its supply in the 
adjoining district known as South Waterbury. 








Use of Gas Lime on Young Grass. 
si la 
The Journal of Gas Lighting says that in the Glasgow Herald for 
the 7th inst., in the column devoted to agriculture, and under the head- 
ing ‘‘Use of Gas Lime,” the following statement was made by the 
Agricultural Correspondent of that paper: 


An experienced agriculturist directs attention to the harm done in 
various parts of the country by the application of gas lime to young 
grass. The indiscriminate use of gas lime has been evident for a long 
time, despite all the warnings of the intelligent and the scoffings of the 
experts. At best gas lime is of little value, for it may be classed as 
genuinely stale *‘ spent” material strongly charged with raw and im- 
pure sulphur. Why it should be in favor as a so-termed top-dressing 
is a mystery. Itis of moderate use when harrowed at the fall of the 
year into the “shin” of fogged-up old pasture lands. But far more 
benefit, immediate and prospective, would be had, even on such areas, 
from an application of pure lime or lime compost. Of course, there 
are odd lots of gas lime which are not quite so bad in the poisoning 
sense. It does happen occasionally that the gas works laborer is a 
little free or extravagant with his fresh lime. As a rule, however, the 
fault is that the lime is not cleared out until it is supercharged with 
impurities. To apply such a blend to young grass or tender vegetation 
of any kind is to subject it to half burning, half poisoning. Some may 
hold that no perceptible harm results from a thin spreading. But 
where is the good? There ought to be some positive benefit even from 
application of a low priced material. 


It is evident that if the author of this paragraph is an experienced 
agriculturist, he has derived very little profit from his experience. 
For instance, he has not learned that lime has the same action upon 
vegetation in all parts of the world, for he begins by saying that it has 
done harm “in various parts of the country.” Then he has not learned 
that hme, as a fertilizer, is not intended for application to the foliage 
of plants, but to the roots. If lime is placed upon the leaves of a plant 
or the petals of a flower, its effect will be to destroy what it rests upon, 
and then, when it gets into the soil, to build up the plant into a healthier 
life. But so would any other form of manure. Would a gentleman 
who might have paid $7,500 for an orchid plant sprinkle the flower of 
it with any manure—powdered bone, superphosphate, slag or sulphate? 
The author speaks of the lime not being cleared out until it is super- 
charged with impurities. Did he ever put in a crop of any kind, or 
see one put in, because, for the purpose of fertilization, something 
which is very impure, and the more impure the better, is always ap- 


[OFFICIAL REPORT— CONTINUED FROM PAGE 846. ] 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, OHIO GAS 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION. 


—_— 


HELD IN Cincinnati, O., MARCH 21, 22 AND 23, 1906. 





SEconD Day—MoRrRNING SESSION. 


The Association met pursuant to adjournment. After calling the 
meeting to order the President announced the first business would be 


THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HIGH PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION, 


which was read by Mr. J. D. Shattuck, Chairman, as follows: 


The past year has brought forth a number of interesting articles on 
gas compression and pressure distribution. A notable article by E. A. 
Rix, contributed to the Pacific Gas Association, and printed in the 
** Progressive Age” of September 15th, covers the subject of compres- 
sion very thoroughly. 

During December, 1905, and January, 1906, the ‘‘Gas World” of 
London has published a series of articles starting with the original low 
pressure formula and developing high pressure formule from the same. 
It is a very good review of the subject. 

H. L. Rice contributed an interesting article before the American 
Gas Light Association, in October, reviewing the subject of high pres- 
sure distribution to date and enumerating the various plants using the 
same. 

The three most important problems on high pressure distribution not 
satisfactorily solved as yet are; first, the best high pressure formula 
proved by sufficient number of tests; second, to eliminate electrolysis 
which is the most serious problem we are now confronting and the one 
that seems to be the farthest from solving; third, thesatisfactory removal 
of condensation due to compression. The Committee believes that the 
removal of moisture depends upon the reduction in the speed of gas, 
after leaving the compressor and frictional contact with finely divided 
plates. The present appliances for removing moisture have been 
limited to expansion tanks containing diaphragms, but these have been 
inserted without reference t the velocity at which the gas is traveling. 
We believe that the tanks should be large enough in diameter to reduce 
the flow of gas toa low speed and containing frictional plates like a 
tar extractor of sufficient number to break the gas up in a good many 
fine streams. 

The loss of candle power under some conditions has been found very 
great. In one instance, a loss of 7-candle power in 9 miles. This loss 
was due, however, to the introduction of a new oil which required 
considerable experience in the handling, before this trouble was partly 
eliminated. 

We wish to call attention to two features of high pressure distribu- 
tion that demand strengthening. While U-seals have been considered 
satisfactory in the past and are a very cheap form of seal, there is 
danger that they are filled with water or a poor quality of oil that will 
freeze, such instances having been discovered in spite of the most care- 
ful inspection, and it is recommended that some form of mercury seal 
be adopted, especially as new seals have been brought out which re- 





plied at the root of the plant? A correspondent who has called our at- 
tention to this communication points out that it will do harm, because 
everyone will not take time to consider it in its true bearing, but will 
probably act up to it, and discard the use of gas lime. 

No notice was taken of the matter till last month, when reference 


was made to itin the Herald. A correspondent, writing from well-! 


known chemical works, said: ‘‘I can speak from my own knowledge, 
derived from 40 years’ experience, that gas lime is not taken advan- 
tage of by farmers as it ought to be. Of course, care must be exercised 
in its application.” He inclosed a copy of a printed letter sent to the 
manager of a large gas works, speaking highly of the use of gas lime 
at the fall of the year, and when applied as a compost made up with 
potato shaws. ‘‘ It would bestrange if those who are largely interested 
in the sale of gas lime were to condemn its use either in pure or in 
compost form. The fact that a certain communication from a lavish 
spreader of gas lime has been printed shows that tbe clearing out of the 
spent sulphur charged product is not quite so easy as it was in the last 
century. It has its own sphere of influence; but that sphere should 
not touch young grass in late spring.” This statement is a slight im- 
provement upon the first one; but it is only a halting recommendation 
of gas lime, and leaves much to be desired as a vindication of the 
article as a stimulator of vegetation. 





quire very little mercury to work them. Another point is the fittings 
used between the service and the governor. These fittings should be 
much stronger and heavier than the usual stock fittings, and the pipe 
and nipples should be all very heavy pipe to give the necessary thick- 
ness of metal at the threads. This extra precaution would add very 
little to the cost of the installation, but will be a safeguard well worth 
the expenditure. It has been found on several trials that very little 
strength is required to snap some of the threads about a high pressure 
installation. 

At the conclusion of the written report Mr. Shattuck said: In natural 
gas work the condensation of moisture folloying compression is re- 


moved by passing the gas through coolers made of pipe laid in a pond 


or basin of water. With such a device as this, and a drip at the end of 


‘the cooler farthest from the compressor, we have no difficulty in re- 


moving all the condensation resulting. All that is necessary is to cool 
the gas before it passes the drip to practically as low temperature as is 
‘likely in the mains. 
Discussion. 

The President—Gentlemen, you have heard the paper. It isa matter 
everybody has been asking questions about for the last 4 or 5 years, 
and I would now be very giad to hear a discussion of it. If anyone 
_ wishes to discuss the paper or to ask the Chairman of the Committee 
any further questions, now is the time and opportunity to do so. If 
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not, the Chair will, without any further motion, present to Mr. Shat- 
tuck the thanks of the Association for the preparation and submission 
of this most interesting report. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The President—The Local Entertainment Committee through its 
Chairman, Mr. Kenan, has planned for the Association a trip to the 
East Eod works of the Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company. I be- 
lieve the members of the Association will consider that as instructive 
as any session we could hold here. I am, therefore, going to get 
through with the whole day’s proceedings as arranged for in the 
printed programme before we adjourn, so as to leave the greater part 
of the afternoon open to those who desire to avail themselves of this 
very kind invitation extended by Mr. Kenan. The arrangement is to 
leave the hotel at three o’clock. I will now call for the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFORMITY OF GAS METERS. 
The report was then read by Mr. Paul Doty as follows: 


Your Committee recommends that the Association should adopt as a 
standard differential pressure at which to measure the capacity of 
meters that of ,'; of an inch water column pressure; the manufacturer 
to arrauge to supply the gas company with 5 standard size meters which 
would have a capacity at the previously mentioned differential pressure 
respectively as follows: 100 cubic feet, 150 cubic feet, 300 cubic feet, 500 
cubic feet and 750 cubic feet. 

We would also recommend that meters be designated by their cubic 
feet capacity at the standard differential of ,°, of an inch water column 
pressure and should be badged to show the capacity they will pass. 

We recommend tbat no larger sizes be specified until further data is 
available from the attempt to manufacture meters which are rational 
in dimensions in all of their parts. Respectfully submitted, 


Cuas. H. Dickry, 
Pau. Dory, 
H. C. ABELL, 


Discussion. 

The President—To the extent that this report may be taken as a guide 
by meter manufacturers, it is a most important matter and one that 
interests every member here. I would be very glad indeed to hear 
some discussion of this paper before the report of the Committee is sub- 
mitted for adoption. I would like to ask Mr. Doty, as a member of the 
Committee, if he thinks it necessary to put in the 150 cubic foot size? 
Meters will naturally be known as Nos. 1, 2, 3, and so on, and if the 
No. 1 meter passed 100 cubic feet, the No. 2 meter passed 200 cubic feet, 
and the No. 3 meter passed 300 cubic feet, would it not be easier to re- 
member and to keep track of numbers and sizes, and would not the 150- 
foot size interfere with that nomenclature which would require a 
No. 14? 

Mr. Low—I would offer a suggestion. Imadesome tests with meters 
and found that a variable quantity of gas will pass, according to its 
specific gravity, and wondered if it would not be well to add a state- 
ment with reference to specific gravity in endeavoring to secure a 
standard of uniformity for gas meters? 

The President—I would like to ask Mr. Doty if the Committee had in 
view any particular gas in suggesting these various capacities? 

Mr. Doty—No. 

The President—Or was the test made with air? 

Mr. Doty—No; it was made with gas under ordinary conditions, 
practically half water and half coal gas with perhaps a specific gravity 
of .55. We have to settle on a basis of differential pressure in order to 
determine what is the capacity of a gas meter, and we recommended 3- 
tenths of an inch differential as being fair to the gas companies and one 
that they should be willing to accept as the measure of capacity. 

The President—That is the most important feature of the report. 

Mr. Doty—Yes, that isso. As far as the size of 150 cubic feet meter is 
concerned, that would cover the ordinary residence consumer where 
water heater, gas range and lights were installed. That would be a 
very general meter. A 100 cubic foot capacity meter would be practi- 
cally the smaller meter, and we may as well have it 100 cubic feet as 
to have it any other size for small capacities, because the demand 
would be measured principally by the service governor, if you are go- 
ing to use a small quantity of gas, but the 150 cubic foot size will meet 
tne ordinary residence conditions. 

The President—I would suggest, if this report is adopted, it may be- 
come the basis of controversy between the gas companies and the meter 
manufacturers, and it would be well to specify the gas or the measur- 

ing fluid to be used in such tests; in other words, either water gas or 
coal gas or air. A meter manufacturer may sell a meter guaranteed 


Committee, 


up to this capacity and the gas company may test it with air and find 
that it will not pass that much gas. 

Mr. Lloyd—- Would it-be in order to offer an amendment to this re- 
port? ; 

The President—That is exactly what I was trying to bring out. 

Mr. Lloyd—I do it simply for the purpose of bringing out discussion 
on this subject. My understanding is that meters are usually tested 
and proved with air. Certainly it is a testing medium of the greatest 
uniformity. With reference to any difficulty in numbering, which the 
President mentioned, that could be readily overcome by numbering in 
tens instead of units, thus making No. 10, No. 15, ete. I would, there- 
fore, move an amendment ‘‘ That the standard meter be tested with 
air.” 

Mr. Gardiner—Before that is put to a vote, I would like to ask what 
the relative passing capacity of air is? 

The President—I understand it varies inversely as the square root of 
its density. 

Mr. Gardiner—I understand it varies as the square root, but I cannot 
figure that out offhand. 

The President—I do not say that I can. 
rapidly. 

Mr. Gardiner—Suppose the meter passed 100 cubic feet of air, how 
much gas would it pass? 

Mr. Clifford—It would pass about 120 cubic feet of gas, or about 20 
per cent. more. 

Mr. Gardiner—Assuming a difference of, say, 20 per cent., I was 
wondering whether it would not be better to standardize the capacity 
rating of gas meters on the amount of gas that would pass rather than 
on the amouat of air they passed when tested with air. Of course, we 
could test with air and correct for gas. As gas is what we want to 
meter through, it seems to me that it might be best to designate the 
various sizes in terms of their several capacities for passing gas rather 
than air. 

The President—I might call attention to the fact that everybody can 
get air, but some people can get coal gas and others can get water gas. 
Nobody, however, can get a mixture of exactly 5-tenths specific gravity, 
and in case of a lawsuit between the gas companies and the meter 
manufacturers, there should be a standard of uniformity that everybody 
could get at. There is one testing fluid which everybody can get, and 
that would be air. 

Mr. Gardiner—Under the law referring to square root that has been 
stated, we could test and standardize our meters with air and then arrive 
at the variance between air and gas as has been suggested. 

The President—Yes, and no jury on earth would have the least con- 
fidence in it. 

Mr. Butterworth—W hat about the air at Denver, Col., for insiance, 
which is very rare? (Laughter.) 

The President—They would have to send down below and get a ship- 
ment of good air. (Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. Gardiner—You can get the barometric pressure in your meter 
prover. The point I wanted to get at was, having in mind the size of 
tke meter and the classification of the meter, then how much gas will 
that meter pass? The old method told us what the meter would not do. 
If we standardize these meters in sizes of so many cubic feet per hour 
on 5-tenths specific gravity, that would tell us how much gas the meter 
would pass within a very close range. If we would standardize it on 
the basis of 100 cubic fee. of air, then we would know that we would 
have a margin of 20 per cent. plus or minus. I see the weight of the 
legal suggestion made by the Chair, but I wanted to see if we could not 
work out some closer formula. 

Mr. Clifford—If you adopt a standard and a certain specific gravity 
for the gas, the meter manufacturers would undoubtedly take that 
standard, refer it to their engineers and by that means ascertain what 
that meter would test with air and would finally test it with air, so 
that you would get practically the same result. 

Mr. Gardiner—My suggestion contemplated testing the meter with air 
and then a mathematical correction as to size and capacity for the use 
of gas in place of air. 

Mr. Doty—On page 195 of the Question Box, question 499 reads: 
‘* How much more gas than air will a meter pass?” There are a variety 
of opinions expressed in the various answers submitted to that question. 
Prof. Magruder, who answered the question last, states: ‘‘ The velocity 
of the flow of gas under the same conditions is inversely proportional 
to the square root of its density ;” and he brings in the point which Mr, 
Butterworth makes as to temperature, altitude, etc.; so it seems to me 
that that is a very important question, and if we are going to recom- 


I know it doesn’t vary very 





mend that the standard measuring fluid for meters be air, then we are 
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going to get from the meter manufacturers a great deal larger meter 
than is contemplated in the report. Asa matter of calculation I should 
imagine that the 20 per cent. rule is erroneous. 

The President—I would like to ask Mr. Doty if he does not think that 
the report of the Committee is in tae proper shape to be received but 
not one to be adopted, because it is not specific enough, if it is going to 
be taken as guidance for contracts with meter manufacturers which 
might result in law suits? In other words, if the report is adopted in 
this shape and the meter manufacturers were asked to conform to it, it 
is not as specific as it should be. 

Mr. Doty—The meter manufacturers, as I understand it, want to 
know what tue gas men want. If the gas men will only say they will 
take three-tenths differential pressure, that is something of an advance. 
Then if they say they want the measuring fluid to be gas or air, that 
will also be something of an advance, then if they want to include the 
temperature, the altitude and the pressure conditions, that will be 
another step in advance. Now then, what do they want? As gas men 
we are willing to agree with Mr. Dickey on three-tenths differential 
pressure. We thought we could afford to sacrifice three-tenths of an 
inch differential pressure in the meter. It seems fair tous. Formerly, 
three tenths differential pressure was a severe tax, if we were carrying 
only one inch on our mains and getting seven-tenths at the burner. 
Now, pressures are higher on the mains and we can afford to sacrifice 
three-tenths of an inzh differential. Later on, somebody will come 
along and say that we can sacrifice five-tenths; but we would notagree 
to that. We agreed to three-tenths. We would like to have the Asso- 
ciation go farther if they will, and say what further conditions they are 
going to demand, and then the meter manufacturers will make a meter 
accordingly. 

The President—It seems to me, as far as the report goes, it is all 
right, and the fact that it does not go quite far enough can be remedied 
in making contracts so that it may be specifically stated just under 
what conditions the tests are to be made. 

Mr. Lloyd—Before that resolution is put to a vote, I would like to 
speak on the subject from the standpoint of a manufacturer. This 
meter question originally started, if I remember correctly, through the 
apparent lack of proper relative difference in price when stated in 
terms of capacity between a 5 and a 10-light meter, and also through 
the fact that the so-called 5 or 10-ligbt meter of one manufacturer 
would not pass the same quantity of gas as that of another manufac- 
turer, although the meters were the same price. Now, necessarily 
there is not a great difference between a 5-light and a 10-light meter 
when it comes to the question of cost. The labor involved in making 
a 5 is probably very nearly the same as that of a 10 and the difference 
in the cost of material cannot be great. The probabilities are that 
5-light meters are sold at very much less margin of profit than 10 light 
meters, as in all lines of manufacture certain articles are always sold 
at a margin which is not particularly profitable; but this is made up 
by the average. Again, the meter manufacturers are equipped doubt- 
less with automatic machinery for making the present standard sized 
meters, aud in all these things, if there is any radical change, neces- 
sarily the purchaser must ultimately stand the cost. The nearer we 
would come to standardizing the existing sizes of meters manufactured, 
the less change and confusion it would make. Take any meter in use. 
It 1s not a matter of an arbitrary rule as to what that meter should pass 
in a given time, because suitability is determined by the maximum de- 

mand which may come upon it in its situation. It is only possible to 
approximate the duty which it must carry at any given time. I do not 
think, therefore, it is so important that we should have a specified 
capacity as that so far as possible all the different makes should be of 
uniform coupling dimensions and the capacity of the same sizes and 
should be uniform, At the present time I know we do not find any 
inconvenience in the existing capacities of 5 and 10-light meters, and, 
for small customers the 3-light meter, although we buy very few of 
them. If, therefore, we could use these existing sizes it would be bet- 
ter than turning the whole subject upside down simply for the purpose 
of establishing arbitrary test capacities. 


The President—Have you not lost sight of the fact that given sizes 


are not the same with all manufacturers and unless there is one speci- 
fied standard you cannot make them all alike? 
meter in some instance is not a 5.light meter. It depends upon whom 
you buy itfrom. The meter manufacturers ask us to say how much 
gas shall a 5-light meter pass and what number shall they call it by. 
We cannot standardize one man’s meter if it is not like the other man’s. 


Mr. Lloyd—That view of it may be taken, Mr. Chairman, but in that 


For instance, a 5-'ight 


do it, but the nearer we keep to existing standards the less expense wil! 

be involved to the gas companies. If [ may assume, for example, that 

a standard meter at the present time would pass 100 feet on a test, and 

we thought we could get along with a meter which would pass 75 feet, 

the difference in price would not be warranted by the difference in the 

capacity. i should like to see us keep as closely as possible to existing 

standards. 

Mr. Clifford—I would like to ask Mr. Doty what present sizes the 

Committee had in mind to compare the new standard with? As ha: 

been suggested, the 5 and 10-light meters are not exactly the same as 

made by different manufacturers, but in so far as the connections are 
concerned, they will run practically the same. That is, a 5-light meter 
will have a 4-inch connection. andso on. I think that would be a very 

important point to be suggested to the manufacturers to go with the ca- 

pacity test, what are the present prevailing sizes which each new size 
should take the place of or compare with. 

Mr. Doty—The present 5, 10, 30, 60 and 100-light meter. Nothing 
larger than a 100 light size as at present designated, and nothing 
smaller than a 5-light meter, as at present designated. I think there is 
a place forthe 10-light meter between the 5-light and the 3)-light 
meter, so-called. 

Mr. Thwing—I would suggest, for the purposes of accuracy, that the 
time factor should be mentioned in rating the capacity of a meter. 
Reference has been made to the 100, the 150, the 300 and the 500, but 
in what time; 1 minute, 1 hour, 1 week or 1 month? 

Mr. Butterworth—Mr. President, I move that the report be adopted so 
far as it goes, with the expression that it does not go far enough. 

Mr. Lloyd—I think there was a resolution to amend the report be- 
fore the house. 

The President—As it was not seconded and was not submitted in 
writing, I do not believe there is a man in the house that can tell what 
it was. If you will submit the amendment in writing, of course, I will 
put the question of amending the report, but under the rules I cannot 
do it in this way. Will you state it again briefly, Mr. Lloyd? 

Mr. Lloyd—Simply that air be used asthe standard by which the 
test shall be made. 

Mr. Stillson—I second the motion to amend. 

The President—It has beeu moved and seconded to amend the report 
by providing that air shall be used as the standard by which the test 
shall be made. Is there any discussion? 

Mr. Doty—If we are going to be accurate, let us be accurate. 
Thwing makes the point as to the rate of time. Of course, the report of 

the Committee refers to the rate per hour. If we are going to amend 

this report, let it cover all the apparent discrepancies or inaccuracies in 

the report. Let Mr. Lloyd embody in his amendment the rate per hour 

in the capacity of the meter, and also let him take up the question of 

the pressure of air, also the temperature which will affect the volume 

of air as well as the pressure, and then the Committe will be very glad 

indeed to receive all of these recommendations and will vote for the 

amendment, but we want to have everything expressed that should be 

expressed and not to take 15 or 20 bites of the same cherry. I will sug- 

gest that Mr. Lloyd write out these amendments so that they will be 

more explicit. 

Mr. Lloyd—If the seconder of the motion will permit it, I would sug- 

gest the withdrawal of the original motion and substitute, ‘That it is 
the sense of this meeting that air should be used for the making of all 
tests, and that the details as to barometric pressure and time factor be 
referred back to the Committee.” 

The President—This is a matter of considerable mathematical in- 
tricacy, and to bring it up on the floor of a convention in the middle 
of a discussion, it is very difficult to arrive at any accurate con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Faben—I think we are getting away from the real point by drift- 
ing into all of these details. It would be a good deal like a man in 
structed to go out and buy potatoes, specifying the amount of starch 
they must contain. Whether the barometer stands at 29} or 30 makes 
but little difference to us when we collect for the amount of gas con 
sumed. We do not collect on that basis. So I do not think that all of 
these trimmings need to be put into this report. With reference to the 
question of air as the measuring fluid in determining the flow of a body 
through a meter, we could very easily wait for a low barometer or a 
high barometer in making the test just as we might elect. I think the 
main question is merely to establish the fact that when we buy a 5-light 
meter it must have a certain rated capacity, no matter who makes it or 
who uses it, and that the flow of pressure through that meter will no 


Mr. 





case we will necessarily have to pay the cost of that standardization. 


exceed a certain number of tenths. If weare going to sell gas, I do 


If the Association wants to do that it is certainly within its privilege to' not know how important that word “air” is, because it is gas that we 
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are finally going to sell and not air. A gas company is not going to 
enter into any fine calculations when it makes out its bill. Our main 
object is to sell gas, so I do not regard it as vitally important whether 
the meter is tested with air or gas. 

The President—I expect any meter manufacturer would agree to 
deliver meters that would conform to these specifications and we could 
put all of these details into our contract so that our rights would be 
preserved. The important matters of differential pressure and sizes are 
settled by this report, and I do not think the report will be taken as 
settling anything further than that. Did I understand you to say, Mr. 
Lloyd, that you desired to withdraw or change your amendment? 

Mr, Lloyd—I offered a change at Mr. Doty’s suggestion. 

The President—Is there any amendment pending which you wish to 
have a vote upon. 

Mr. Lloyd—Nothing beyond what has been previously stated. I 
suggested that the medium for testing meters be air, and that the minor 
details of differential pressure, barometer and time factor be referred 
back to the Committee for its consideration and determination. 

The President—It has been moved and seconded that this report be 
amended so as to indicate that the medium to be used for testing meters 
shall be air. All those in favor of so amending the report will signify 
the same by saying aye and the contrary no. 

After the viva voce vote has been taken, the President said: Gentle- 
men, the Chair is in doubt as to the vote and will therefore call for a 
rising vote. [The amendment was then adopted by a rising vote. | 

The President—The Chair will now entertain a motion to adopt the 
report as amended. 


On motion, duly seconded and carried, the report as amended was 
then adopted. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON HONORARY 
MEMBERS, 


The Secretary—Mr. President, I desire to submit the following ad- 
ditional report of the Executive Committee on Honorary Members: 


To the Ohio Gas Light Association: Gentlemen—The Executive 
Committee begs leave to offer the following recommendation, that Mr. 


Henry L. Doherty be elected to honorary membership in this Asso- 
ciation. 


It was then moved by Mr. Doty, and seconded by various members, 
that the supplemental report of the Executive Committee be adopted. 

The President—I think before this motion is voted upon it is proper 
for the President of this Association to state that he has in his pocket a 
communication from Mr. Doherty absolving this Association entirely 
from any indebtedness which might otherwise be due to him on account 
of the money expended by him in a large amount of printing and other 
work which this Association has been carrying on for several years 
past. 

Mr. McIlhenny—I think it might be well to say a few words on this 
subject. I think the recommendation of the Executive Committee is a 
most proper one. In fact it was in my mind to bring the subject up 
individually myself later on in the meeting. Mr. Doherty certainly 
has performed a prodigious amount of work for the Ohio Gas Light 
Association and has brought upon it a great deal of credit. Some of 
us have differed from Mr. Doherty as to some of the methods pursued, 
but they were all honest differences of opinion. We cannot but all 
respect his earnestness and his zeal for the Ohio Gas Light Association, 
and it is with a great deal of pleasnre tnat I second the motion. I think 
it is a proper and fitting tribute to one wno has done so much for the 
Ohio Gas Light Association. (Applause.) 

The President—In addition to what Mr. MclIihenny has said, we know 
that Mr. Doherty, in the performance of his energetic work for the 
Ohio Gas Light Association, has drawn down upon him some adverse 
criticism from other quarters, and I think that we ought to make him 
feel that his ‘‘ Home county sustains him.” I am going to ask, there- 
fore, that those who are in favor of the adoption of the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee electing Mr. Doherty an honorary member 
of this Association, will signify it by rising to their feet. 

A rising vote then resulted in the unanimous adoption of the supple- 
mental report of the Executive Committee electing Mr. Henry L. 
Doherty, of New York city, to honorary membership in the Ohio Gas 
Light Association. 

The Secretary notified Mr. Doherty of the action of the Society in 


unanimously electing him as an honorary member and later received 
from him the following reply: 


T. C. Jones, Secretary, Ohio Gas Light Association, Delaware, O.— 


Light Zournai. 


press my appreciation of being elected an honorary member of the 
Ohio Gas Light Association. Very sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Donerty, Denver, Col. 
The President—The next order of business is a paper by Mr. W B. 
Tuttle, of Long Branch, N. J., on the subject of the 


READINESS-TO-SERVE METHOD OF SELLING GAS. 
Mr. Tuttle read as follows: 


The fact that certain classes of business are more valuable than 
others, even where the same amountof gas is sold in each case, 1s prob- 
ably recognized by the management of every gas company at the pres- 
ent time, 

The first indication that this fact was appreciated came when the gas 
stove was first put on the market on a commercial scale, and lower 
rates were made for the gas stove business than had been in vogue for 
lighting. The common and accepted argument for this practice was 
that during the day time practically no gas was consumed and that any 
additional business which could be taken on at that time required no 
increase in investment in mains, services or holders, and but a small 
increase in works capacity. Ata later date the successful development 
of the gas and the application of gas to various industrial purposes, de- 
veloped another and still lower rate, the argument being made that, 
while gas used for cooking might be in use 5 or 6 hours, gas supplied 
for power would be in use 10 or 12 hours. 

In order to meet the conditions enumerated above, and also to meet 
conditions where it seemed desirable to give special quantity reductions 
to large consumers, various methods of regulating the charges for gas 
have been in vogue. These may be divided into three different groups, 
leaving out, of course, the old uniform rate which calls for the pay- 
ment of a fixed sum per 1,000 regardless of the amount of gas con- 
sumed and the purpose for which it is consumed. These three methods 
are as follows: 

1. The class rate. In this case the different prices which may be 
charged by the same company for gas will entirely depend upon the 
purpose for which the gas is used. Thus $1.50 may be charged for 
illuminating purposes, $1.25 for domestic fuel purposes and $1 for 
power or industrial purposes. 

2. The discount or reduction on quantity rate. This method is sub- 
ject to a great many variations, but the principle is that the greater the 
amount of gas consumed, the less the rate per 1,000 feet should be, 
without regard to the purpose for which the gas is used. 

3. A mixture of the above two methods in which different rates are 
given for different classes of business and reductions are also made in 
the price per 1,000 as the quantity used increases. 

Each of the above methods of charging is open to serious criticism. 
Any discrimination among consumers, based on the use to which gas is 
put, is sure to cause dissatisfaction and invite litigation. The injustice 
of such a rate may be iJlustrated by the following example: 

Suppose we have a customer who burns gas in a store for 5 or 6 
hours each night, and directly over him in the flat above we have a 
consumer who burns gas for domestic fuel purposes only and who pos- 
sibly uses gas about the same number of hours each day. The store- 
keeper may use 4 times as much gas as the domestic consumer, and 
still he has to pay a higher rate per 1,000 for what he uses. 

It may be argued here that the domestic consumer uses the gas in the 
day time when there is a small demand, and consequently that he 
should receive a lower rate, but as a matter of fact, during certain 
months of the year the storekeeper lights up his store before the house- 
holder gets through cooking dinner, so that the hours during which the 
two burn gas overlap, and this incident commonly occurs at the time 
of the year when there is the greatest demand on the gas plant. 

In another instance, we may have a consumer using a gas engine 
and receiving his gas at a very low rate, while next door to him we 
may have another consumer using gas for cooking purposes at a higher 
rate. The party using the engine may only use the gas for 1 or 2 hours 
a day and use a much less quantity than the man using gas for do- 

mestic fuel next door, who uses the gas several hours a day, but the 

engine consumer may pay a lower rate for his gas. 

By making a class discrimination the company may lower the price in 

many cases where the business is already unprofitable, and thus make 

it still more unprofitable. This has two effects. One is to reduce the 

net earnings of the company and the other is to put off the day wien 

better rates can be made to profitable consumers. 

For instance, there is not much question that a consumer who uses 

less than 1,000 cubic feet of gas per month is not a profitable consumer, 

and yet there are thousands of such consumers who get a low domestic 
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Besides this, the class rate system demands separate meters for light 
and fuel, and the cost of reading meters, handling accounts, collec- 
tions, and interest on meters and connections is largely increased, so 
that a consumer who might be profitable when only 1 meter is used, 
may be unprofitable when 2 meters are in use. 

When the quantity consumed regulates the price, the danger of dis- 
satisfaction among consumers is not so great, as the public is accus- 
tomed to give and receive lower prices when goods are handled in 
large quantities. The company, however, may, under these conditions, 
give low rates to consumers who are not very profitable and refuse low 
rates to exceedingly profitable consumers, and, as a consequence lose, 
or fail to get, much valuable business. 

As an example, we may have a proprietor of a hall, factory, or other 
similar building where gas for lighting is only used for an hour for 5 
or 6 nights in a month, who gets gas at a lower rate than the industrial 
consumer next door, who uses perhaps half the amount of gas that is 
consumed in the first instance, but who uses it uniformly through the 
month taking it slowly, during 10 hours each day. Manifestly this 
latter consumer deserves a better figure than the large consumer who 
only uses gas for a few hours each month. 

In the first instance, a very large meter and service are required, and 
the sudden addition of the heavy load may seriously affect the pressure 
in the neighborhood and lead to expensive street main additions, while 
the long-hour consumer requires but a small investment in mains, ser- 
vices and meters to carry him. 

When the class rate and the reduction for quantity rate are com- 
bined, in some cases even more unsatisfactory conditions may exist 
than where either of the two are used separately. The above examples 
may be extreme cases, but they serve to illustrate conditions which 
really do exist. Assuming, therefore, that none of the above methods 
are just what might be desired, the question of a better method immedi- 
ately arises. 

In analyzing the various expenses which go to make up the cost of mak- 
ing and selling gas, we find that they may be divided into three groups. 

The first of these groups contains those expenses which are regulated 
by the quantity of gas required at the time of the greatest demand dur- 
ing the year. This demand necessarily regulates the size of the works, 
capacity of the mains, and even the capacity of the service and meters. 
The expenses which may be proportioned to this group are caused 
solely by the amount of gas required by the consumer at the time of 
his greatest demand and are not in proportion to the amount of gas 
sold per month or to the number of consumers. Interest on investment 
should be included iv this group. 

The second group of expenses covers those which are regulated 
largely by the number of consumers. Certain expenses are incurred 
in reading meters, handling accounts, collecting bills, attending to 
complaints, etc., which are not proportional to either the amount of 
gas demanded at the time of peak load, or the amount of gas consumed 
by the individual consumers per month. 

The third group covers expenses of manufacturing and distribution, 
which are regulated entirely by the amount of gas used without regard 
to demand or the number of consumers supplied. 

It is our desire to sell as much gas as is possible at profitable rates, it 
should also be our desire to use a system of charging which can be ap- 
plied to any individual consumer and which will give that consumer 
as low a rate as is consistent with a fair profit. Therefore, each of the 
above groups of expenses should be considered in making the rate, for 
if any 1 of the 3 charges is omitted, then 1 or both of the other 2 must 
be increased to cover the deficiency, and while this may readily be 
done in any individual case, no general application can follow which 
will allow us to sell gas to eyeryone at as low a rate as is consistent 
with a fair profit and still guard against doing business at a loss. 

Assuming we find we can cover those expenses occasioned by maxi- 
mum demand by a charge of $18 per year for 100 cubic feet of maxi- 
mum instantaneous demand, and that we can cover those expenses 
which are regulated by the number of consumers by a charge of $12 
per consumer per year, and assuming that, if these two items are taken 
care of, we can sell gas at 70 cents per 1,000 and still make a reasonable 
profit, then the following examples will illustrate how the rates for 
various classes of business work out. In each case the business is 
considered on a one month basis as gas bills are commonly rendered 
monthly. 

Suppose we have a consumer using gas for lighting and that he 
demands, at the time of his greatest load, gas at the rate of 100 feet per 
hour, and that he uses 5,000 feet of gas per month. Assuming that the 
capacity charge of this consumer is $1.50 per 100 feet demand per 
month, and the consumer charge is $1 per consumer per month, and 


that gas is sold for 70 cents per 1,000, the man’s bill will then be $1.50, 
plus $1, plus $3.50, or a total of $6.60, or $1.20 per 1,000. 

Suppose now we have another lighting consumer who has exactly 
the same demand of 100 feet per hour, but that he uses 10,000 cubic feet 
per month. The same size mains and meter would be necessary as in 
the first case, and his capacity charge would be $1.50 and his consumer 
charge $1, and his gas would cost him $7 per month additional, making 
a total of $9.50, or 95 cents per 1,000. Such a consumer is evidently 
more profitable than the first consumer, and he gets a very much better 
rate. Yet there is no unjust discrimination, because the tirst consumer 
can get just the same rate if he burns the same amount of gas. 

Suppose now we have a consumer who, instead of using gas for 
lighting, uses gas fora gas engine, for 10 hoursaday. His demand 
is 100 cubic feet, or $1.50, and his consumer charge is $1, but he uses 
30,000 cubic feet of gas per month. His bill will therefore be $1.50, plus 
$1, plus $21, or a total of $23.50, or 75 cents per 1,000. This consumer is 
evidently a very desirable one for the company, giving the same rate of 
profit per 1,000 feet sold as the other two cases, yet the consumer re- 
ceived a very much lower rate than in either of the other two cases. 

Now, suppose that this engine consumer, instead of using 30,000 
cubic feet, only uses 5,000 cubic feet. The demand charge of $1.50 and 
his consumer charge of $1 remain the same, and his gas costs him $3.50 
in addition, making a total of $6, or $1.20 cents per 1,000. In this case 
the engine consumer has received the same rate as the lighting con- 
sumer in the first case, and this is just, because he has not used any 
more gas in proportion to his demand. 

This way of charging for gas, which has been termed the “ Readi- 
ness-to-Serve Method,” therefore automaticaily prevents the granting 
of low rates to unprofitable consumers and encourages profitable con- 
sumers to be more profitable by giving them lower rates as they extend 
the hours during which they burn gas. 

The question of how much the demand charge to each consumer 
should be is a difficult one, but in the absence of a satisfactory limiting 
device, the total capacity of the burners, or device for using gas, which 
the consumer may have connected, may be used as a basis. 

Thus burners may be figured as having a demand of 5 feet each, 
engines as having a demand of 20 feet per rated horse power, and 
ranges and other appliances may be tested and their demand ascer- 
tained. The consumer may not use all his lights or appliances at one 
time more than a few times during the year, or not at all, but he ex- 
pects the company to be ready to supply his full capacity at any time 
he desires to use it and the company must maintain the necessary 
equipment to give such a supply if the consumer desires it, and, there- 
fore, the consumer should pay for the expense so occasioned. 

It may also be contended that the greatest dem and of the various con- 
sumers will not come all at once, but that on some consumers it will 
come at one time of the month or year and at another time for others; 
but it would seem that any saving from this source is one of the results 
of the operation of a central plant, and that any profits accruing in this 
way legitimately belong to the company. If each building operated its 
individual plant, each plant would have to be large enough to supply 
the greatest demand, no matter when or how seldom it came. 

The application of the readiness-to-serve rate can only benefit a limited 
number of consumers at first, as only those who are using gas for a 
comparatively long period in proportion to their demand receive any 
benefit from it, but undoubtedly a very large increase in profitable 
business would be cultivated and the average cost would be reduced by 
the addition of this profitable business, and in the end the other con- 
sumers would be benefited accordingly. Besides this, the class of con- 
sumers who found this rate profitable would be continually increased 
as more and more uses are found for gas and more people are convinced 
that it would pay them to use it. 

The effect of such a rate on 'a company could not but be good, for it 
would enable the company to take on a large volume of profitable 
business which perhaps could not be reached by any other rate which 
could be made, without discrimination, by any other method of charg- 
ing, and at the same time it would be a check against taking on un- 
profitable business at a low rate, which is always possible and frequent- 
ly the case when any of the other methods are in use. In addition to 
this, a great deal of business would be retained which would be lost 
through dissatisfaction of the consumers, for where a considerable part 
of a bill consists of a fixed charge per month, variations of the bills 
which are due to longer use of gas in some individual month would 
not be so marked, and the tendency for such variations is to cause com- 
plaint. It is well known that a consumer who will cheerfully pay $60 
per year on contract, at $5 per month, will complain bitterly when he 





pays the same amount per year but pays $2 in June and $8 in December. 
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Theoretically, every consumer should pay at least the cost which he 
occasions the company that supplies him, as otherwise he throws some 
of the expenses of supplying him on the other consumers, but practical- 
ly this is never the case, and under the old uniform price per thousand 
rate, which has been strongly upheld in the courts, the profitable con- 
sumers carry a large percentage of the small consumers, who are sup- 
plied at less than cost. 

As a matter of fact, if the readiness-to-serve rate were universally ap- 
plied it would lead to the raising of the price of gas to all consumers who 
are unprofitable at the present time. This would mean that the price 
would be raised to a large number of small consumers, and this would 
lead to a great deal of complaint, and the consequences would probably 
be serious to any company that undertook such a course. 

Even where the maximum rate which can be charged for gas is not 
fixed by law, it would, therefore, seem that the better plan would be to 
make the readiness-to-serve rate optional with the consumer and apply 
it only to such cases which would result in benefiting the consumer 
himself, using the rate previously in vogue for all other consumers. 

Such a method would result in the giving of a lower and better price 
only to such consumers as were profitable already, and would open up 
the field of a large amount of business at present unattainable in many 
cases, while the present unprofitable consumers would not receive any 
reduction. 

It is necessary before recommending the application of the readiness- 
to-serve rate to consider the legal aspect of the case. The old uniform 
meter rate of a fixed amount per 1,000, regardless of quantity or time 
of demand, has been firmly established by usage and by various de- 
cisions of the courts, and while this rate is probably the least equitable 
to the consumers of any that could be made, yet the fact that it had 
been many years in use and universally accepted would probably sus- 
tain it. The other rates, except the readiness-to-serve rate, are some- 
thing more equitable but, still open to great criticism. 

For instance, it is hard to justify the giving of a $1 rate for power 
purposes and $1.50 rate for lighting purposes, when the gas used for both 
purposes is used at exactly the same time and in the same quantity, 
which might easily be the case. 

It is the intent of the law that every man should be treated alike, 
and, if the application of the readiness-to-serve rate is made optional, 
any man who desires may avail himself of it, and further, any man 
can get his gas at the same rate as any other man, provided his demand 
is the same and the quantity of gas he burns is the same. It has been 
held that it is not lawful for a public service corporation to reduce its 
rate to one consumer, if by so doing it increases the expenses to another 
consumer. 

The readiness-to-serve rate does not do this because in its application 
every expense is covered, and no unprofitable consumer benefits by it. 
It would seem, therefore, that the readiness-to-serve rate is more nearly 
equitable than any other, and, therefore, probably legal. 

Discussion. 

The President—You have heard a very valuable paper and we should 
now like to have a discussion upon it. 

Mr. Gardiner—Mr. President, in connection with this ‘‘ readiness-to- 
serve” method, which I think we owe fundamentally to Mr. Doherty 
who first developed it as a result of certain cost analyses that he made 
as applying to electricity, and then to Mr. F. W. Frueauff, of Denver, 
Col., who applied it to gas, and it is the rate we are considering 
specifically. I think that perhaps a clearer understanding of its effect 
may be arrived at by taking up, first, the question of costs as they oc- 
cur in the gas business. In former days it seemed to be considered that 
costs were essentially proportional solely to the output, and as an in- 
stance thereof we had in the gas business the old word ‘‘ consumer,” 
which it seems to me is a very fallacious term. It implies that the 
customer’s principal relation to the company is dependent upon his con- 
sumption of gas. Asa matter of fact, from a very extended analysis of 
the costs of conducting the gas business which I have made, I am forced 
to the conclusion that the supply of a given quantity of gas—that is 
the quantity supplied—is the lesser of the total costs, so that a man’s 
consumption of gas is really, to my mind, the lesser factor of his rela- 
tion to the gas company, and for that reason and other reasons I prefer 
the term ‘* customer ” to that of ‘‘consumer.” In the cost of supplying 
gas, Mr. Doherty in his rate has, it seems to me, sought, in a customer 
charge and demaud charge, to apportion and assess individually and 
collectively from the present customers of a company under present con- 
ditions what we might call fixed operating expenses and charges not 
varying with sales. Having freed the sales from these charges he has 
established a base line of output cost and return. For his base line of 


output cost and return, he charges at, suppose his average prices total 
on the old system, a uniform rate by meter, say $1.20 per 1,000 cubic 
feet. Having freed the output cost of the fixed expenses and charges 
he is then able to sell his entire output, we will say, at 70 cents. I am 
using entirely arbitrary figures. In this way he gets a constant, fixed 
apportionment and a true variable apportionment that varies with the 
actual consumption—the actual sales, and in which the net profits or 
net losses are directly proportional to the quantity of sales, the rates 
thereof, as I say, being freed from fixed expenses and charges. 

The Presideut--The hour has arrived which was made a special 
order yesterday for a discussion of the matter of amalgamation of 
various Gas Associations into the proposed American Gas Institute. 
Unless there is some objection, we will postpone the special order until 
the conclusion of this discussion. 

Mr. Gardiner—Now, in analyzing the cost of gas, Mr. Doherty seems 
to have taken a customer cost in which he has included the total cost 
of handling the customers’ accounts, collection expenses, etc., etc. He 
seems to have apportioned that by averaging that, as among ail cus- 
tomers, and arriving, we will say, at a cost of $1 per customer per 
month. He seems to have treated his demand costs in the same way, 
apportioning his fixed charges on an average of so much per 100 cubic 
feet of hourly maximum rate demand. He has taken then his output 
costs and treated them in essentially the same manner. An under- 
standing of this rate, it seems to me, throws a great deal of light upon 
other rates. It is a system which I use to work out and analyze the 
accounts and correct the errors and fallacies of other rates; for in- 
stance, the uniform rate by meter. I may say that I am absolutely 
opposed to any uniform rate by meter from a cost point of view. It 
seems to me the only thought we should give to the uniform rate by 
meter are two considerations. First, we must remember that the public 
likes it; that is a very important matter. The other consideration we 
should give to it is as to the means which we shall use to show the pub- 
lic that the uniform rate by meter is not to its best interests, and as to 
the other means to be used to get rid of a uniform rate by meter. It is 
exactly like a railroad company wherein we say the company is obliged 
to carry all freight at a rate of one cent per ton per mile. One cent per 
ton per mile would be a very nice rate for the fellow who wanted to 
transport fancy prints, silks, diamonds, gold bullion or anything of 
that kind, but it would be a prohibitive rate for a man who wanted to 
transport wheat, coal or ore, especially on long hauls. If you will 
consider the railroad business of this country and compare it with the 
railroad business for instance of Prussia, where the railroads are owned 
and operated by the government, you will find that in this country our 
average railroad rates are very much below the average railroad rates 
of Prussia. The reason of that is we have in our railroad rates a very 
wide differential. I do not mean a discriminative rate, but differential 
rates. The lower grade freights are carried at practically cost. A very 
large volume of business with very small profits per unit is built up 
thereby. So that the railroads serve the community to a much greater 
extent and at a much lower average price here than abroad. Apply 
this to the gas business. Suppose the railroads were obliged to carry 
all freight at one cent per ton per mile and the same system of charging 
was applied to the gas business. We cannot go above; we cannot go 
below. The consequence is we are absolutely prevented from applying 
the greater wants of the community in the lower grades of wholesale 
demand on our long hour burning business which we cannot reach at 
our average price. Of course, the community is the one that primarily 
is hit by this uniform rate by meter system, and secondarily it works 
very much against the development of the gas business. It works 
primarily, however, against the service of the public. I think I have 
said enough on uniform rates by meter. In the specific use system we 
separate the price for light, heat and power. I do not favor the system 
at all because the factors of differentiation in price are usually very 
minor or very subordinate to the differentiations made and are, there- 
fore, open to criticism. Mr. Tuttle pointed that out, I think, quite 
clearly ia his paper. I am personally very far from being satisfied 
with the Doherty rate, but it seems to me it is the most equitable, 
logical, most easily extended rate that has yet been formulated; but, 
as I say, 1am very far from being satisfied with it. Entirely apart 
from the many intricacief of these rate systems, the ‘‘ readiness-to- 
serve” method appeals to me as the best means now at hand of reduc- 
ing the price of gas. Assume a gas company, selling on a uniform rate 
by meter at $1.25 per 1,000 with, as might as well be the case, half its 
customers unprofitable. If it can reduce its price to an average of $1.10 
it might do so by a horizontal reduction to all end thereby increase the 





proportion of those who don’t pay their awn way. It seems to me that 
it would be more equitable to reduce the price only to those who pay 
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more than their costs. This can be done by retaining the old flat rates |ing for gas the small consumer pays less than his fair share of these 
and puiting in a Doherty optional rate. Analysis should show what/| expenses, while the large consumer, therefore, pays more than his fair ‘ 
present customers would individually profit thereby and in what total | share. a 
amount. The new rate would be so drawn that this amount will equal| Injustice of Old Method.—Gas companies, and the public generally coin 
the reduction from $1.25 to $1.10 on the whole business. have come to realize that under the old method of charging, where all P 
The President—Mr. Gardiner, I am forced to interrupt you. Weare|consumers pay only a flat price per 1,000 feet, some of them must alin 
trying to compress all business of the day into one session, and if there | necessarily pay less than their proportionate share of tne company’s mis $ 
are many discussions of this length it cannot be done. Therefore, as|expenses and others more, and that the company’s loss on those who be c 
much as I dislike to interrupt a speaker, it becomes necessary for me to| pay less must necessarily be made up on those who are thus compelled be } 
do so at this time, because of the fact that we have a special order of | to pay more. this 
business which was fixed fora certain hour and that hour has long} An analysis of our consumers’ accounts show that we lose money on U. 
since gone by. Will you kindly sum up the rest of what you have to|about 30 per cent. of the total number of consumers, either because will 
say in as short a space as possible. of their sma)! consumption or of their large maximum demand in than 
Mr. Gardiner—There are several matters I wanted to bring out a dis-| proportion to their total annual consumption, and this loss is neces- this 
cussion on, but I do not wish to trespass upon the time of the Associa-|sarily made up by the remaining 70 per cent., who are thus paying year 
tion and I will, therefore, stop where I am. more than would be required of them if an equitable method of charg- hgw 
Mr. Butterworth—We are now inaugurating a ‘‘ readiness-to-serve” | ing were in force. on t 
method in Grand Rapids among all of ourcustomers at thistime. Over| Hquity of Mew Method.—Now, the readiness-to-serve method of less 
3,000 of them we are placing arbitrarily on this method, because we| charging overcomes all this unfairness and inequity. Under its com- tofor 
know by their accounts they will be benefited financially by the change | plete operation each consumer pays exactly in proportion to the costs their 
and will, therefore, not object so long as they can save money by it. | entailed upon the company in serving him, so that no consumer pays GRA 
We have altogether about 22,000 customers. We are going to offer this | more than his proportionate share of the company’s expenses. Weare, Mi 
method of buying gas of us to the other 19,000 customers, and I have] therefore, offering it to this community iu the hope of bringing about dem: 
here a circular which we are sending out, explaining this method to| more equitable conditions. This method is optional with each con- has ‘ 
them, which I would like to have published in the minutes of this|}sumer, he being at liberty to either adopt it or remain under our man 
meeting. present method, under which the price of gas will continue to be 90 Mi 
The President—I do not know of any subject that is any more inter-| cents, net. If some of our consumers cannot advantageously adopt the size 
esting to this Association than this one, and I certainly regret we have | readiness-to-serve method at this time it is because their consumption is that 
not sufficient time to fully and thoroughly discuss it. Mr. Butterworth] very small, either actually or in proportion to their maximum de- that 
can you state in a word the contents of this circular. mand, and also because our charges must for the time being remain M1 
Mr. Butterworth—In view of the brevity of time I will simply say | high enough to enable us to carry the 30 per cent. of our consumers relat 
we are offering a ‘‘ readiness-to-serve rate” pure and simple, which is| above referred to who are a source of actual loss to us, as we do not were 
a customer’s charge of $6 per year per meter, and a demand charge of | want to increase the price which they are now paying. man 
$24 per year of 100 feet maximum instantaneous demand, and 70 cents| Benefit to Community.—In our desire to benefit the largest possible Butt 
gross, or 60 cents net per 1,000 feet for gas. number of our consumers, however, we have fixed our charges under to a) 
The President—That is optional for them to accept? the readiness-to-serve method so low that, based on last year’s total gas to be 
Mr. Butterworth—Yes. consumption in Grand Rapids, our receipts for the ensuing year will the r 
The President—Do you find it being generally accepted? suffer a reduction of about $40,000. Our inauguration of this rate, Mr 
Mr. Butterworth—We have not got that far. We think it will cer-| therefore, means a substantial reduction in the cost of gas to this com- subje 
tainly be accepted by 3,000, and I think many of the rest will accept it. | munity asa whole. If our consumers shall take kindly to this new was | 
method of charging and increase their use of gas, as they can very of in 
is as follows: oan ES Cae cheaply do anmeier, further reductions under the readiness to-serve Gas | 
The cost of supplying gas to a consumer is by no means proportional | method will be made by us as soon as possible, until ultimately prac- idea 
to the quantity which he uses. It costs much more per 1,000 feet to| tically all of our consumers will be enjoying the advantages of this for 1 
supply some consumers than to supply others; in fact, the cost varies | method of charging and the community as a whole will be paying a terwe 
with practically each consumer. very low price for gas. of hi 
Cost Varies with Consumer's Maximum Demand.—For instance, let| Eaplanation of ** Readiness-to-Serve ’’ Method.—The readiness-to- man 
us take 2 consumers, A and B, each of whom, we will say, burns | serve method is in vogue in several cities and is pronounced by experts not r 
50,000 feet of gas ina year. A burnsa little gas every night, a little |to be the most equitable and logical of all systems of charging for gas. not qi 
every morning and generally a little about noon each day, thus divid-| As stated above, each consumer pays exactly in proportion to the cost ject 1 
ing his consumption quite evenly throughout the day and the year;|0f serving him, this cost differing with practically each consumer. to br 
while B, on the other hand, burns gas only in the evening and during | Every gas bill under this method will be made up of three elements: the rs 
only a few evenings in the year, although he then burns it quite freely.| (1.) The consumer's charge; (2) the demand charge, and (3) the gas expla 
It is obvious that in order to supply B with gas it will be necessary for | charge. maxi 
the company to provide a larger meter, a larger service pipe, a larger| The yearly ‘‘ consumer's charge ” is the same for each meter, because made 
street main from his premises clear to the gas works, a larger gasholder | each meter entails the same cost upon the company whether little or 3 hot 
and a larger gas works than are necessary in order to supply A. In| much gas passes through it, or even if no gas passes through it. The I sin 
other words, B entails a much greater investment upon the company | “demand charge” carries with each consumer, according to the amount peopl 
than does A, although each consumes the same quantity of gas. It is|of his demand for gas at that moment during the year when he burns low. 
not fair to A, therefore, that he should be required to pay as much per | it at the greater rate. It covers the company’s expenses in keeping its $2 per 
1,000 feet for his gas as B should pay, if a flat price per 1,000 is the only | meter, service pipe, street main, gasholder and gas works large enough that ¢ 
basis of charging. all the year around to meet this temporary maximum demand when- under 
Fixed Cost per Consumer.—Again,each consumer, whether he burns | ever it shall come, although that portion of the company’s plant neces- 3,000 
much gas or little, and regardless of the size of his meter, service, street | sary to take care of this temporary demand may lie largely or wholly feet g 
main, etc., in other words, irrespective of the amount of his consump-| idle and unproductive during the remainder of the year. the ol 
tion and maximum demand, occasions us certain fixed expenses, such| For the present the size of the meter in use will be taken as the meas- price 
as the cost of reading his meter monthly, making up his bills and deliv-| ure of this maximum demand. Each meter will be considered as per y¢ 
ering same monthly, doing all clerical and office work and bookkeep-| having a capacity of 5 cubic feet of gas per hour per ‘‘ meter light,” him, 
ing incident to keeping his account, looking after his meter and main-|and the ‘‘demand charge” will, therefore, be $24 per year, per 100 the ar 
taining and repairing same, and sundry other expenses, all of which | cubic feet of the meter capacity. If the consumer has 2 or more meters inive 
are proportional only to the number of consumers (counting each meter | supplied through one service pipe, their total capacity will be the basis Mr. 
a consumer) on the company’s books and bear no relation whatever to|of the charge. Each consumer after the foregoing charges have been :nontl 
his consumption. In fact, if there were no consumption at all these ex- | paid, then pays the same uniform price for gas per 1,000 feet, that price that a 
penses would continue practically the same so long as the meter re-| being extremely low. It will be seen that, under this method of charg- rate, 
mained in the premises. It is obvious, therefore, that all consumers! ing, all consumers are treated absolutely alike, there being no discrim- 5,000 1 
should pay the same ‘‘consumer’s charge” per meter covering these |ination whatever; whereas the grossest discrimination is inherent in Mr, 
S$ mad 


expenses, and that under the usual flat rate per 1,000 method of charg-' the old method. 
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‘ived Charges are Yearly, not Monthly.—The *‘ consumer’s charge” 
ay | ‘demand charge” are yearly charges, although, for the sake of 
co venience and ease of payment, one-twelfth part of them is made 
payable with each month’s gas bill, and as a part thereof. Therefore, 
al\uough the premises of a consumer buying gas under this method 
may remain vacant during even several months of the year and no gas 
be consumed during that time, these fixed charges continue and must 
be paid. Each consumer’s “‘ year” begins at the time that he adopts 
this method of buying gas. 

Under the operation of this method of charging, monthly gas bills 
wll normally be more nearly uniform in size throughout the year 
than under the old method. Therefore, all comparisons of bills under 
this method with those under the old method should be made upon a 
y:arly, and not upon a monthly, basis. In cases where consumers can 
firure little or no actual s.ving by the adoption of this method, based 
on the quantity of gas heretofore used by them, they should neverthe- 
less bear in mind that if they should want to use more gas than here- 
tofore its cost to them will be extremely low, so that it would be to 
their advantage to adopt this method under such circumstances.— 
GRAND Rapips Gas LIGHT CoMPANY. 

Mr. Low—I would like to ask Mr. Butterworth how the maximum 
demand for gas is arrived at? Take a gas stove, for instance, which 


has 7 or 8 burners; how arewe going toarrive at the maximum de- 
mand? 


Mr. Butterworth—Briefly, we arrive at the maximum demand by the 
size of the meter which shows maximum demand. For the present 
that seems to be the best method. There may be something better than 
that later on. 

Mr. Low—Perhaps it will be interesting to the Association for me to 
relate one little incident. Last year the City Council decided that we 
were not doing business on business principles. We were making a de- 
mand charge for electricity of 124 cents and a 5-cent running charge. 
But they could not figure it out. I made an experiment with reference 
to a planing mill, principally because one of the councilmen happened 
to be a planing mill man. After figuring it out for him he decided that 
the rate we were charging was all right. 

Mr. Forstall—As a matter of history I would like to suggest that the 
subject of charges, based not entirely upon amounts of gas consumed, 
was taken up some time before Mr. Doherty took it up. It was treated 
of in a paper read in 1891, by Mr. Walton Clark, before the American 
Gas Light Association. I would like to ask Mr. Tuttle if he has any 
idea that he can get all his customers to accept $1.50 per month charge 
for 100 feet maximum demand, and I would also like to ask Mr. But- 
terworth if he has any idea that he can get any considerable proportion 
of his 19,000 customers to accept $2 per month charge maximum de- 
mand? I am inclined to think he will find it very difficult and he will 
not reach the people that he is trying to reach, or rather that he will 
not hit the people that he is trying to hit. I have gone into this sub- 
ject in a very modified way and in a very small town. I did not try 
to bribe the people at all. I simply said they must do it. I made 
the rate and if they wanted gas they had to take it at that rate. As I 
explained before, in that particular town there is not a very large 
maximum charge. For our own convenience we have arrangements 
made so that we can make all the gas we need in 24 hours in about 
3 hours, so that the maximum charge does not amount to very much. 
I simply made a consumers’ charge and a price for gas. I let the 
people down too easy at the start. I made the customers’ charge too 
low. There is no customer in that town who does not pay at least 
$2 per year. This year we are going to make a change in the price so 
that anybody who burns less than 3,000 cubic feet per year pays us 
under the new schedule, an increased price, and those who burn over 
3,000 get their gas for less. The customer who burns over 3,000 cubic 
feet gets his gas at an average reduction of about 10 per cent. from 
the old price. The next time I make a change I am going to put the 
price up a little higher to the man burning less than 3,000 cubic feet 
per year, and keep on increasing it until I hope to finally get rid of 
him. Ido not think you can make a maximum charge anything like 
the amount that Mr. Tuttle and Mr. Butterworth figured and make it 
universally. 

Mr. Butterworth—Our demand charges per month are only $1 per 
month instead of $2, as Mr. Forstall has suggested. We feel certain 
that a large portion of the 19,000 custemers will be interested in this 
rate. I figure that 1,000 will come in voluntarily in addition to the 
3,000 referred to. 

Mr. Lloyd—I would like to ask, if a uniform charge of 60 or 70 cents 
is made for gas to all customers, how are we to secure and hold the en- 
gime business? For instance, suppose we found it would be profitable 


to sell gas for that purpose for 50 cents. On one page of Mr. Tuttle’s 
paper he supposed a case where we have a customer using gas for light- 
ing which he figures out at $1.20 per 1,000. On another page, with the 
same man using the same quantity of gas for engine purposes, he arrives 
at the same price. Now, if the illustrations were reversed, might it 
not be possible that you would give your lighting customers a very low 
rate for gas consumed at the time of maximum demand and penalize 
the use of gas which would be principally used in the earlier hours of 
the day when the plant is not taxed. 

Mr. Tuttle—As to Mr. Gardiner’s statement, with reference to the 
opportunity for socialistic attack, I would say that there are very few 
large companies that are not now making special rates for power and 
industrical purposes, and certainly no companies are getting much of 
that business that are not selling gas below the ordinary rate for which 
gas is furnished to the small consumers. Socialistic attack is invited 
just as much when selling gas for 80 cents for power and $1 for light 
as it is when you are giving a readiness-to-serve rate of 70 cents. With 
regard to the question as to whether we can get all our customers to 
accept this rate, I stated in my paper I only expected to get a portion of 
them, and a small portion at first. I only want to give that rate to 
people entitled to it. Then if the other people increase their demand so 
as to avail themselves of the rate they will be entitled to it and be per- 
mitted to enjoy it. We have taken all of the different factors of cost 
into consideration. For instance, take the big engine consumer who 
gets gas at a very low rate and the man who burns only 1,000 cubic 
feet at his house does not get it. In this way we keep out those that we 
do not want to get the benefit of the low rate and we secure those who 
are entitled to it. 

Mr. Lloyd—How can you reach the gas engine consumer at 50 cents 
per 1,000? 

Mr. Tuttle—I never yet found it necessary to meet that rate and we 
have quite a little gas engine business. I would say this, if you can 
afford to supply a gas engine consumer at 50 cents per 1,000, and take 
all your factors of cost into consideration, then your readiness-to-serve 
rate must be below 50 cents. It is simply a matter of bookkeeping. If 
you are selling that man gas at less than cost it does not pay you to do 
it, but if you can afford to sell him for less than 50 cents, then your 
readiness-to-serve rate would be way below that. In regard to the 
question as to whether or not we are discriminating against people by 
not giving a better rate on engines for instance than we do on light- 
ing, I would say that the loads are very apt to overlap and do overlap 
in nearly every city in the winter. In December they do it both in the 
electric business and in the gas business. We certainly recognize it in 
the electric lighting business that the power load laps over the lighting 
load in the early evening hours. 

It was then moved, seconded and carried that a hearty vote of thanks 
be extended to Mr. Tuttle for his very valuable paper. 


THE SPECIAL ORDER. 


The President—Now, gentlemen, the time for the special order as 
suggested by Mr. Butterworth has arrived some time ago. What is 
your pleasure? 

Mr. Butterworth—Mr. President I suggest that the Committee on 
President’s Address now make its report because that report will 
naturally bring up this very subject which has been made a special 
order. 

The President—According to the printed programme the Report of 
the Committee on President’s Address is to be heard at the last session 
of the convention. The address contains, however, only one important 
matter and that matier is in the hands of the committee of which Mr. 
Butterworth is Chairman. I will entertain a motion, if there is one 
made, to now take up the Report of the Committee on President’s Ad- 
dress, which will naturally bring up the subject which has been made 
a special order. 

It was then moved by Mr. Mclihenny, seconded by Mr. Andrews, 
and carried, that the report of the Committee on President’s Address 
be submitted at once. 

Mr. Irvin Butterworth then submitted the following 


= 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: 


The address of our President is characteristically plain, businesslike, 
and to the point. It is all kernel with no chaff. We are encouraged 
by its optimistic tone with reference to the danger from municipal 
ownership, and appreciate its suggestion as to the wisdom of investiga- 
ting the merits of the vertical_retort system. 

We recommend that the Association, at this meeting, carry out the 





President’s recommendations with reference to the appointment of a 
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committee with plenary powers to co-operate with similar committees 
from the American and Western Associations in the formation of the 
proposed American Gas Institute and the merging into same of this 
Association. 

The President's complimentary and graceful acknowledgment of his 
personal obligations to this Association constrain your committee to 
express the belief that the obligation is mutual and that the Associa- 
tion has received from him during his membership with us fully as 
much benefit as it has imparted. Respectfully submitted, 


IRVIN BUTTERWORTH, 
W.E STEINWEDELL, 
hk. H. EARNSHAW, 


Committee. 


The President—Does your report specify the number to be on that 
committee? 

Mr. Butterworth—No. 

The President—I would suggest that you have your report limit the 
number of the committee to a membership of 5, and provide that such 
committee is to be appointed by the President. 

Mr. Butterworth—With the consent of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee I will have the suggestion of the Chair embodied in and made a 
part of the report of the committee. 

The President—Gentlemen, you now have before you the report of 
the committee, which carries with it the most important action that the 
Ohio Gas Light Association has ever been called upon totake. Dis- 
cussion of the report is now in order. 

It was then moved by Mr. McIlhenny, seconded by Mr. Forstall and 
unanimously carried that the report of the Committee on President’s 
Address be received and adopted. 

The President—I appoint as the committee Messrs. Irvin Butter- 
worth, John D. McIlhenny, Paul Doty, F. H. Shelton and Henry L. 
Doherty. Now, gentlemen. what I feared would be a long horse and 
a difficult one to carry has turned out to be a very short one. We will 
proceed with the programme. 


(To be Continued.) 








The Morton Memorial Volume and Its Contents. 
——[— > 
The Stevens Institute of Technology, of Hoboken, N. J., is to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of this book. It is a worthy memorial to 
the great and lasting genius of President Henry Morton, who so suc- 


cessfully organized and conducted the affairs of that Institution for 


more than 30 years. It is most fitting that the record of his life work, 
prepared by his friend and successor, Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys, 
should be so fully preserved in this memorial volume. We do not re- 


call ever having seen a richer or more complete university or college 


publication, and to its editor, Franklin DeRonde Furman, M.E., Pro- 


fessor of Mechanical Drawing and Designing at Stevens Institute, is 
due the credit of originating the book under this title and carrying it 


through to a successful completion. 


At the time of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Stevens Institute, in 
1897, President Morton planned a souvenir book, and from that time to 
his death, in 1902, he spent many of his leisure hours in collecting ma- 
terial for it; he also spent over $1,500 for many of the excellent and 
In his will, Presi- 
dent Morton left means for carrying on this work as a 25th anniversary 
souvenir publication, but it was deemed more advisable and appropriate 


original illustrations in which the book abounds. 


to change it to a memorial to Dr. Morton. 


Excellent photogravures, with signatures of Edwin A. Stevens, 
founder, and Henry Morton, organizer, and first President of Stevens 
Institute—the first school of Mechanical Engineering. It was opened 
on the third Wednesday of September, 1871, and graduated its first 
student, J. Augustus Henderson, in June, 1873. The work of the 
“Original Faculty” numbering 8, and now grown to 28, and the 
‘‘Early Scientific and Popular Public Lectures ” at the Institute, still 


well remembered by many of the older generation, are all recorded. 


The growth of the Institute is clearly portrayed, the financial side, 
starting with $650,000, from Edwin A. Stevens, $150,000 of which was 


for buildings and $500,000 for endowment. Of this latter sum $45,000 
was levied by the United States Government in 1869, under special 
legislation which was shortly repealed. Many who were subject to 
this special tax, as Stevens Institute was, but who did not pay promptly, 
were never required to pay. During the past winter President Hum- 
phreys and friends of the Institute have made strenuous efforts to have 
the Government refund thissum. The matter is still under considera- 





recognition of what the Stevens family of pioneer engineers did for this 
country in the early part of the 19th century, should the Governme: | 
refund this tax with interest. 

President Morton’s gifts to Stevens Institute during his administra 
tion amounted to more than $145,000. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, a Trustee 
of the Institute, has given a total of $290,000, of which $65,000 was 
devoted to building the Carnegie Laboratory of Engineering in 190, 
and $225,000 to its endowment. Members of the Stevens family hay 
given valuable property to the Institute. The alumni of Stevens have 
contributed a large sum, which, together with President Morton’s gi/ts 
for a chemical laboratory, amount to over $100,000. This has been 
devoted to building the recently completed Morton Memorial Latora- 
tory of Chemistry. These gifts, together with perhaps a total of $20,(\0) 
from scholarship funds, bequests, etc., represent the financial growth 
of the Institute. From this it would appear that a great work has been 
accomplished by this Institution on a most economical and efficient 
basis. 

The ‘‘ Course of Study,” for which there was no precedent when tlie 
Institute was started, shows that the growth has been along the lines 
laid down at the start by President Morton and his original faculty, 
with the addition of the subjects of electrical engineering and business 
engineering, which have since been introduced. The attendance has 
grown, from 6 in 1871 to 418 in 1906. The Stevens Institute gives only 
one degree, that being Mechanical Engineer. Owing to the large 
amount of electrical work in the course, the matter of giving a separate 
degree of electrical engineer has been considered recently, but the fee!- 
ing among the graduates, many of whom are prominent electrical 
engineers, was strongly against giving any degree but that of M.E. 

The remainder of the ‘‘ History of the Institute” deals with the 
‘** Alteration to the Main Building, and New Buildings,” the ‘‘ 25th 
Anniversary Celebration,’’ the ‘‘ Dedication of the Carnegie Labora- 
tory,” the ‘‘ Inauguration of President Humphreys,” the ‘‘ Alumni 
Association,” the ‘‘ Stevens Institute Indicator,” and ‘* Student Enter 
prises.” In the latter division we imagine the alumnus will find many 
references that will recall associations of his college days. 

The section of the book devoted to the ‘‘ Stevens family” is a most 
valuable and interesting collection of the pioneer engineering work 
accomplished by John Stevens and his two sons, Robert L. and Edwin 
A. Stevens. It is prefaced with a general resumé of their work, pre- 
pared by Mr. T. C. Martin, of the Electrical World. Extracts from old 
documents and manuscripts are given, and, in all, a strong presenta- 
tion is made of the engineering work of these men, which has never 
been fully recognized by the government nor by the engineering pro- 
fession, as testified to by Rear-Admiral George W. Melville, U.S.N., 
now retired, in a public address in 1897. The section tells how Mr. 
John Stevens purchased, at public sale in 1784, the island of Hoboken, 
which had been confiscated from the Tory, William Bayard, who, 
curiously enough, is in the ancestral line of Martha Bayard Stevens, 
the wife of the founder of Stevens Institute. 

It is related how John Stevens, in 1812, advised the Legislature of the 
State of New York against the construction of the Erie Canal, proposing 
instead a steam railroad and stating that the speed of trains could be 
made to average 30 miles an hour, and that the speed of the pigeon’s 
flight could be attained. A curious coincidence lies in the fact that, 
during the early days of the Camden and Amboy Railroad (now the 
Pennsylvania), 20 years later a pigeon in attempting to cross the frout 
of the locomotive was struck down by it; how he operated a small 
steamboat with a propeller on the Hudson river in 1804; how he built 
his own engine in this country for his commercial boat, the ‘‘ Phoenix,” 
which he had in operation within a few months after Fulton’s ‘ Cler- 
mont,” the engines for which were imported from England; how the 
** Phoenix,” being precluded by the monopoly which Fulton’s success 
had obtained for him, of the waters of New York, was sent around to 
Philadelphia and was thus the first steam propelled vessel to encounter 
the might of the ocean; how he operated a steam locomotive on a cir- 
cular track in Hoboken in 1826; and then, in 1831, with his sons, started 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad in the service between New York and 
Philadelphia; how they placed under construction under U.S. Govern- 
ment contract the first ironclad war vessel in 1842, and spent over 





tion at Washington and it. would not only be just, but a very small 


$1,000,000 out of their private fortunes in developing the first 
armored vessel, which, largely because of technical differences, was not 
accepted by the U. 8. Government and was never launched. 
finally broken up and sold to second-hand material dealers. 
Stevens family has never been reimbursed for this outlay. 


It was 
The 


There is given also the story of the invention of the first T-rail now 


so largely used in steam railroad service, with facsimile of the original 


sketch and specifications from which they were made and a list of the 
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vessels and their tonnages, dates, etc., which brought the first T-rails 
from Wales to this country, the first ship, the ‘‘ Charlemagne,” land- 
ing May 16, 1831, with 504 tons of 18-foot rails weighing 36 pounds per 
yard. These, and many other interesting facts, are presented in this 
section devoted to the Stevens family, and many mechanical and en- 
gineering details now so common to the present generation found their 
origin in the fertile minds of John Stevens and his two sons. 

The third section of the book is devoted to the biographies of the 
trustees, faculty and alumni. Thirty pages, with many interesting 
illustrations, are given to the biography of Dr. Morton. In the bio- 
graphies of the faculty may be found valuable lists of the writings of 
Dr. Morton and Professors A. M. Mayer, R. H. Thurston, DeVolsen 
Wood and A. R. Leeds, all now deceased; also, of Professors C. W. 
MacCord, J. B. Webb, T. B. Stillman, J. E. Denton and D. S. Jacobus. 

In biographical lists generally only the more prominent men are 
generally written up, but in this volume every graduate of Stevens In- 
stitute is included. This section of the book, therefore, has not only a 
local but a general value, especially to the student of educational mat- 
ters. The biographical records, in all cases, are intended to cover 
briefly family and general facts in addition to the account of technical 
work done by the men since graduation. Thus one may gather not 
only the character of work done by a technical graduate, but also the 
character of the men themselves who have helped much to advance the 
profession of mechanical engineering during the past 35 years. Photo- 
graphs of nearly one-half of the graduates are shown. 

From the artisan’s point of view the book is extremely well done. 
It contains over 600 pages, is printed on the best quality of book paper 
and is bound in half morocco, in black, with the lettering ‘‘ Morton 
Memorial” and ‘‘ Stevens Institute of Technology,” and the Institute 
seal in gold. In addition to over 400 photographs of trustees, faculty 
and alumni, the book is illustrated with over 200 general subjects. The 
book was not prepared with a view to general sales and only a few 
copies are held for disposal among those who may be specially inter- 
ested. The price of the book is $10, and we can say that, considering 
the quality of the book and the comparatively small number issued, 
this would not cover the cost of production. This price does not meas- 
ure the value of the book, and it is made possible now, we find, only 
through contributions made by President Morton before his death 
when it was looked upon as a Twenty-fifth Anniversary Volume, and 
the Alumni Association of Stevens Institute who have been financially 
responsible for the work. 








A Few Notes About Gas Mains. 


ee 


At the last meeting of the Wales and Monmouthshire District Institu- 
tion of (das Engineers and Managers, Mr. Octavius Thomas read the 
following paper on the subject named in the heading: 


The district of gas supply over which I have control comprises the 
greater part of the two Rhondda Valleys, and covers an area of nearly 
20,000 acres and a population of 100,000 persons. It extends from Tre- 
hafod right through the Rhondda Fawr Valley (or large valley) and as 
far as Tylorstown in the Rhondda Fach Valley (or small valley). The 
lowest point supplied is 270 feet and the highest over 1,000 feet above 
ordnance datum. The Rhondda Fawr Valley is 114 miles in length, 
and the Rhondda Fach Valley, in my district, is 24 miles long. Houses 
are built on practically the whole length of the main roads through 
the valleys, with small towns or villages here and there, the number 
of different places supplied being 23. The district is supplied from two 
gas works, one situated at Porth (300 feet above ordnance datum), 
which is at the lower end of the large valley, and the other at Ystrad 
(480 feet above ordnance datum), in the middle of the Rhondda Fawr 
Valley, and about 54 miles from the Porth works. The consumption 
of gas in the past 8 years has increased from 74,000,000 cubic feet per 
annum to 160,000,000 cubic feet; the quantity of gas produced at the 
Porth works being about 10 per cent. more than at Ystrad works. Gas 
mains are laid along the main roads in the whole length of each val- 
ley, the total length being 45 miles, varying in size from 15 inches to 2 
inches in diameter. 

How an Increased Demand was Met.—In obtaining such an in- 
creased consumption of gas an extension of the manufacturing plant and 
storage has been necessary. In 1900 the supply of gas to one part of 
my district, situatec about 3 miles above the Porth works and 24 miles 
below the Ystrad works, became very deficient, and the question of in- 
creasing the size of the trunk mains had to be taken in hand, additional 
gasholder storage being required at the same time. Not having any 
room at the Porth works for a gasbolder, and the works being sur- 





rounded by houses, I went into the question of erecting a gasholder in 
the middle of this district and so saving the expense of laying larger 
mains, the intention being to pump gas into the holder during the day, 
by means of a gas engine and exhauster, from the existing mains and 
return it into the same mains through a governor during lighting time 
as required. 

At this time the consumption of gas was increasing rapidly, and in 
dealing with this matter I made due provision for a large increase, 
which has occurred, as shown by the figures already given to you. I 
estimated the cost of this main would be $30,000; and the annual in- 
terest and repayment of the loan, if borrowed at 3} per cent. for a period 
of 30 years, which is the usual time allowed by the Local Government 
Board, would be $1,680. There would also be an additional annul cost 
of repairs to the larger mains from subsidence, etc. Against this the 
cost of a governor, exhauster and house, with the necessary connec- 
tions, amounted to $3,250. The annual interest and repayment of this 
loan is $180, and the cost of gas, labor, pumping and attending to the 
governor amounts to $500 per annum, making a total of $680. I have 
not taken into consideration the cost of the land and gasholder, as this 
would be the same in either case. After duly considering the matter I 
decided to erect the gasholder in the district and not lay any larger 
mains, and it has worked most satisfactorily. I have a by-pass with 
governor attached to the exhauster, as my supply for filling the gas- 
holder is taken from a live main. By these means I always maintain 
a minimum pressure of 15-tenths in the district during the period of 
pumping, and have no difficulty in giving a full supply to gas engines 
working in the locality and other consumers at the same time. 

Leakage in a Mining District.—The celebrated Rhondda steam coal 
being worked under the whole of this district, the leakage of gas from 
mains and service pipes and the necessary repairs are serious items in 
the revenue account every year. You will be surprised to learn that 
during 12 months I have repaired no less than 1,500 leaky joints and 
broken mains. In some places in the district I find the mains are 
drawn apart. In one instance I found a service pipe to a street lamp 
drawn apart no less than 9 inches; but fortunately this was in a clay 
soil and the gas passed through the opening left where the gas pipe had 
been. In other places I find the mains squeezed together until even- 
tually the socket becomes smashed, and then the pipe is able to move 
forward. In one instance of this sort I had a6-inch main smashed, and 
the spigot end of the pipe was found 4} inches beyond the end of the 
socket after the fracture. I have fixed expansion joints on the sides of 
the hills, which help the main to give a little, but, in spite of this, lam 
continually repairing leaky joints between them. When you realize 
that millions of tons of coal, etc., are taken out of the valley yearly 
and that the whole of one part of my district has dropped 5 feet in the 
past 20 years, you will see one must have anxious times. 

‘* What is a Main?”—The Editor of the Gas World in September 
last asked the question, ‘‘ What is a main?” in reference to the calcula- 
tions made as to the number of consumers per mile of main, etc. My 
definition of a main is—a pipe laid in and running parallel to any road 
from which branch pipes are taken off to supply consumers or street 
lamps, these being called service pipes. In estimating the consumption 
per mile of main, etc., I consider that all pipes coming under this de- 
scription, even if only 1 inch in diameter, should be included in the 
length. I have had this question before me on several occasions in 
connection with a demand for a supply of gas from private consumers 
and local authorities. The Gas Works Clauses’ Act, 1871, being incor- 
porated in every gas company’s Act of Parliament, the right of demand- 
ing a supply of gas by owners and occupiers of premises is governed by 
Sec. 11 of that Act, which reads as follows: ‘‘ The undertakers shall, 
upon being required so to do by the owner or occupier of any premises 
situate within 25 yards from any main of the undertakers, or such 
other distance as may be prescribed, give and continue to give a supply 
of gas for such premises, etc.” As no other distance is usually pre- 
scribed, it may be taken in this case that the gas company is bound to 
supply within the 25 yards. The right of demanding a supply of gas 
by local authorities is governed by Sec. 24 of the same Act, which is as 
follows: ‘‘ The undertakers shall supply gas toany public lamps within 
the distance of 50 yards rom any of the mains of the undertakers in 
such quantities as the local authority of each district or the trustees of 
any turnpike road or any highway board within the limits of the 
special Act may from time to time require to be supplied,” etc. 

Under each of the above sections the question to be decided is ** What 
isa Main?” Let me give an example of what I mean. A main was 
laid to a certain point in a road and a street lamp fixed at that 
point; the local authority decided to erect lamps beyond, and subinit- 
ted a plan showing 10 lamps required at a distance of 80 yards apart. 
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The gas company declined to lay the necessary main, stating that the 


Twenty replies were received. Three answered questions 1 and 3 in 


revenue was not sufficient to pay interest on the outlay. Later the| the negative without explanation or other sign of interest in the matter 
local authority submitted another plan showing the lamps 50 yards| and they, of course, gave no answer to question 2. 


apart. The gas company were then obliged to lay the main under 


Four members answered question No. 1 in the negative, but explained 


section 24 of the Gas Works’ Clauses Act 1871. The size‘of the main has | that circumstances, such as pressure for dividends, prevented the prac- 


to be settled by the manager of the gas company, and assuming in this 
case be decided to lay a 1-inch pipe to the last two lamps, then I sub- 
mit this would still be a main, ani the local authority could demand a 
supply of gas for a lamp or lamps beyond, provided they, were not 
more than 50 yards apart. 








Two Gallons of Gasoline. 


ac Roca 
Tron Age says that very few owners of automobiles are interested in 
endurance tests. They never expect their machines to travel 500 or 
1,000 miles without stopping, nor do they contemplate this method of 
crossing the Continent. Freak runs do not constitute any part of their 
itinerary; also few care whether their motors are capable of 50 or 70 
miles an hour. Most owners are satisfied to go a reasonable distance 
at a speed that will not endanger the life of anyone. Even the 
scorcher, after a little, will complacently examine a machine about to 
overtake him and permit it to pass without any twinges of conscience; 
he has not forgotten his cunning; he has only resumed his place as a 
sane Man among men. 
But all—manufacturer and owner, rich and moderately poor—are 
concerned in such a test as that of last Saturday. The experiment was 
a run over a route from New York through Stamford, Bridgeport and 
New Haven. The object was to determine how far an automobile 
could travel over ordinary country roads with a consumption of 2 gal- 
lons of gasoline. The test had nothing to do with endurance or speed, 
and the comparatively small and light car had the same chance of suc- 
cess as the most powerful. There were 71 machines entered in the con- 
test, and of these 65 started. They varied in size from the little single 
cylinder buckboard to the high powered touring car and represented 
almost every pattern of automobile. A system of handicapping was 
adopted in order to place all the machines as nearly as possible on the 
same footing. Each was supplied with 2 gallons of gasoline at the 
start. There was no limit regarding time—distance was the sole object. 
The best performance was by a 4-cylinder runabout of 12-horse 
power, weighing 1,500 pounds. On one charge of fuel it ran 87 miles, 
or a short distance beyond New Haven. Another car of the same 
make and precisely the same pattern made only 58 miles. 
Fifteen hundred pounds moved 87 miles on 2 gallons of gasoline 
means 66 ton-miles at a cost of 36 cents for fuel. This is a ton-n ile for 
+ cent. Taking into consideration the fact that the roads were 
unusually heavy part of the way—it rained during the trial—the re- 
sult is remarkable and compares most favorably with the cost of haul- 
age on the railroad with its perfect track, 
In a trial of this character the ‘‘ personal equation ” appears in very 
large proportions. Of two cars identically the same and operated 
under like conditions one travels over 40 per cent. further than the 
other. The explanation is to be found in the difference in the skill 
and judgment of the two drivers, and a parallel case is found in the 
engineers in control of 2 locomotives of the same pattern. One will 
get more work out of his engine with Jess fuel than the other. A trial 
of this kind cannot be won under a continuous use of the same power; 
the rate must be changed almost constantly in order to take advantage 
of variations in the road and grade. Running the automobile to its 
full capacity all the time, or ata snail’s pace, never would have pro- 
duced the result. It is probable that if the trial were repeated with the 
two drivers exchanging places success would follow the one who made 
the best showing last Saturday. 








The Depreciation of Electrical Properties. 
——s = 

In a paper read by Prof. G. W. Bissell, of Ames, Ia., at the conven- 
tion of the Iowa Electrical Association, Des Moines, April 19, 1906, on 
the above subject. The following were some of the points he brought 
out: 
As a preliminary to the preparation of this paper, the writer sent to 
each member of the association a letter propounding and asking replies 
to the following inquiries: 
1, In computing the total cost of your output, do you make allow- 
ance for depreciation : 
2. If the answer to No. 1 is affirmative, how much depreciation do 
you charge off, and how do yowarrive at this amount? 


tice, or regretted that extensive renewals of deteriorated property had 
prevented, or that the plant was not yet old enough to be affected by 
depreciation; but all four evidently appreciated the importance of the 
subject. 
Two members took issue against the recognition of depreciation as 
an accuunt to be considered in making a true book showing of the 
property. Attention will be called to these arguments later. 
One member answered question No. 1 in the affirmative and No. 3 in 
the negative and evidently confused depreciation and maintenance. 
The remainder, ten in number, gave affirmative and more or less 
complete answers to the three inquiries, and quotations from the letters 
are here presented. 
1. ‘* We set aside about 5 per cent. of gross investment each year for 
maintenance of property.” 
2. ‘* We use the replacement value of the plant equipment as a base 
on which to figure depreciation. * * * The fund derived from these 
amounts is deposited in the bank as a time deposit and draws interest. 
It can only be withdrawn by consent of our board of directors. All 
amounts realized from sale of replaced machinery, scrap, wire or any 
part of our equipment, are credited tothis account. Sinking fund is for 
bond redemption only.” 
3. ‘‘ Upon the actual cost of our plant we figure a depreciation of 8 
per cent. and invest the amount where we can find and receive the 
best interest rate.” 
4. “Charges of 8 per cent. annually, investing not to exceed one- 
half in improvements and the balance in the bank at 4 per cent. per 
annum for replacements.” 
5. ‘* We figure 6 per cent. for depreciation in computing the cost of 
energy, bnt have never been able to create a sinking fund to take care 
of the item. We consider 6 per cent. a low figure.” 
6. ** We charge 5 per cent. of our total investment each year for de- 
preciation. Ten years’ experience shows that this is not enough, and 
hereafter the charge will be 7 per cent. 
‘‘ Depreciation is the one thing that makes electric lighting in a sma) 
town a poor business.” 
7. *‘Asa rule electric installation is without sufficient capital. They 
soon find themselves face to face with the proposition of providing for 
their extensions and depreciation, and at the same time meet the ex- 
pectations of the stockholders for dividends. It has been our custom 
to put sufficient money into the plant each year in the way of repairs 
to maintain its value. The objection to this plan of providing for de- 
preciation is that it is not uniform. One year we have little or no re- 
pairs, while next year the repairs are excessive. 
‘* In the present state of the business I should think a fair allowance 
for depreciation would be from 8 to 10 percent. on the cost of con- 
struction. While it is true that electric apparatus as built to-day per- 
haps hasa life of more than 10 years, still in the readjustment of things 
occasioned by the growth and development of the business and the 
growth and development of appliances, our past experience will in- 
dicate that we will rarely ever use a piece of machinery more than 10 
years. 
‘* We believe that a fixed per cent. on original cost should be placed 
in the sinking fund each year to provide for depreciation, and that this 
sinking fund should be invested to the best possible advantage; but we 
think you will find very few companies in this State providing a sink- 
ing fund. 
‘‘It is not wise for a manager to overlook this item because it is 
something that must be provided for, and while he may be able to 
evade it for a few years, it will finally present itself in an aggravated 
form and there is no escape.” 
8. ‘* We had no bonded indebtedness until May, 1904, when a mort- 
gage of $650,000 was given to secure a bond issue in like amount. The 
entire proceeds from the sale of bonds, with an additional $100,000 ad- 
vanced by the stockholders on the company’s note, was put into the re- 
construction of the property. The physical condition of the plant 
previous to the reconstruction was exceedingly bad, and the entire in- 
come was required for repairs and operation, leaving no surplus for 
dividends or other purposes. 

‘“‘Under Article XIII. of the general trust deed the following provi- 
sion is made for a sinking fund: 

‘** A sinking fund shall be created and maintained during the un- 





3. How do you invest your sinking fund? 


cancelled existence of this mortgage for the payment in part of the 
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principal of the bonds hereby secured, and shall consist of the payment 
in the sum of $15,000 on the 30th day of April in each year on and 
after April 30, 1908, by the company to the trustees, which annual pay- 
ment company agrees to make to the trustees.’ 
‘“**Tt is further provided that the trustees shall hold the annual pay- 
ments until the disbursement thereof, allowing the company interest 
thereon ; this interest to be added to the sinking fund annually. The 
money so accumulating shall be used from time to time for the pur- 
chase by the trustees of the bonds asa price not to exceed 5 per cent.| | TEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
par; the bonds so purchased shall be cancelled and delivered to the ke cee 
company.’ y eke : 
“You will note that the annual payment of the $15,000 is not effect- sencenening neo wae _ me scarry ier lenin 
ive until 1908, We are with the commencement of the year, how- news that we received from San Francisco since the recent terrible 
ever, charging off 20 per cent. of the gross receipts each month to de- disaster, was written in that city on the 10th inst. : 
preciation and maintenance. From this amount we subtract the actual| To the AMERICAN Gas LicuT JouRNAL: Gentlemen—Having lost my 
maintenanee cost for the month, the balance being charged to depre- entire files of the AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL, an accumulation of 
ciation. the number of years that I have been a subscriber to same, in the recent 
‘In my opinion there are few companies in the State which have a| ire in San Francisco, I should like to know very much if you can 
broad provision for depreciation and sinking fund. This provision | furnish me with duplicate copies, bound or unbound. It was my mis- 
should undoubtedly be made, otherwise at the expiration of the life of |fortune, in common with a few other gas men to lose our entire 
the bond issue, the property will be sadly depreciated in value and no | !ibraries, some being accumulations of from 15 to 20 years, but we all 
funds in hand to put the same in the physical condition which attained | ¢*vect to start in again to improve on the quality if not the quantity of 
at the issuance of the bonds. our libraries. Mr. E. C. Jones is doing yeoman’s work in getting gas 
“Capital is becoming more insistent that sinking fund provisions be |‘ San Francisco again. We expect to be furnished with gas within a 
made, although the majority of bond issues now in effect carry no day or two over the entire unburnt section, some districts having 
such provision.” already secured service. Mr. O. N. Guldlin, of Fort Wayne Ind., and 
The above quotations and other information contained in the letters| Mr. F. K. Lane, of Seattle, passed through here on a visit, bringing 
of the members who believe in and practice the recognition of depre- with them some of the ‘‘necessary,” which was much appreciated by 
ciation asa factor in central station finance are from cities of from|¥S ll. 








light to 1 or 2 houses at the end would not be remunerative enough for 
this purpose. It should be constantly borne in mind that the deprecia- 
tion allowances are each specific and their use for other purposes should 
not be tolerated. 

Repairs and maintenance must be regarded as distinct from deprecia- 
sinking fund, and it is necessary that they be otherwise provided for. 
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3,000 to 50,000 population widely distributed over the State. Evidently 





some plant managers are thinking hard over the question. 


Mr. GeorGe H. Harper has resigned bis position as Manager of the 


Altoona (Pa.) Gas Company. The correspondent who forwards this 
Reference has been made to members presenting arguments against we yd a 


depreciation as an element of productive cost. One member writes, 


information adds: ‘‘Mr. Harper came to Altoona over 13 years ago 


md ig and took charge of the Altoona gas plant. Four years ago he was 
In regard to depreciation, I will say that I differ from most people on oe cP y 8 


this subject. We do not charge off any depreciation. 


When any part 


made Manager and under his direction great improvements were made 


f ; ’ adap ae and the plant enlarged to one of the biggest and best in the country. 
of our machinery gives out we repair it or replace it with new and| yeantime he was lowering the price of gas to the Altoona public. 
charge it to expense. If a pole is decayed and unsafe we replace it} while it is not yet down to where it ought to be, at the same time 
with a new pole and charge it to expense, and so on through the entire 


system. In this way we pay for our depreciation as it comes. We 


We have an account for 
meters, transformers, coal, repairs to boilers, station supplies, equip- 


classify our accounts to a certain extent. 


it should be borne in mind that in comparatively few cities is gas sold 
as low as Altoona.” 





A CORRESPONDENT in Detroit, Mich , writing under date of the lith 


ment, ete. Meter repairs are charged to expense, and new additional | inst., incloses the following from the Free Press, of that city: ‘* Official 
meters are charged up to meters. A new meter to replace an old one| approval of 80 cent gas for Detroit was given by the Board of Directors 


is charged to expense. Same with transformers, etc. Annually, or as 
often as deslred, we can balance up our accounts and see how we|Col. E. G. Pratt, was instructed to go ahead on that basis. 


stand.” 


But he concludes with this statement, ‘If a plant is making more 
than a fair dividend I would set aside some of it for a surplus and put 


it in a good bank at interest. 
sion of plant there would be some ready money.” 


of the Detroit City Gas Company yesterday, and the new Manager, 
Plans are 
made for removing the double meters as fast as this can be done. 
‘There will be no change in the policy of the Company under my man- 
agement,’ said Mr. Pratt with a smile, ‘I only hope,’ he continued, 


Then in case of a breakdown or exten-| ‘that I may be able to make as many friends in so short a time as Mr. 


Lathrop has done, and I am now principally engaged in becoming 


It would seem as though the last statement qualifies materially the|acquainted with the community.’ Mr. Lathrop laughingly remarked 


non-belief in depreciation accounts and that the writer really would 


that what he had been working for for months, 80-cent gas, had become 


charge off depreciation if his business would pay him well enough to|a reality on the first day upon which Mr. Pratt took the management 


enable him to do so. 


of the Detroit Company. While pleased with the promotion, Mr. 


Another member writes, ‘‘If a plant is earning sufficient money to| Lathrop regrets leaving Detroit, where he says his associations have 


take care of the maintenance which must include all replacements and 
renewals, and interest on the investment, and has anything left it 
would seem better to pay it to the stockholders in extra dividends than 


been very pleasant.” 





THE Peoples Light and Power Company, of Barre, Vt., has changed 


: . itali ing | ] ed in the new o . 
to run the risk of holding it in a sinking fund. Keeping the fund hands, Boston capitalists being largely concerned in new owner 


safely would be a problem. Keeping it profitably invested, still more my 
of one; but when it is paid to the stockholders as it accumulates all 


this is avoided.” 
To this view of the case there might be presented the question, How 


will these same stockholders feel if extraordinary expense, such as 


replacing obsolete equipment, necessitate an assessment? and how much 
worse will their heirs or assigns feel who have not directly received 
the previous large dividends? Is it not better to anticipate such a con- 
tingency by having a fund to meet it? 


The author then takes up the theory of depreciation calculations as 


laid down by Matheson in his book on “‘ Depreciation of Factories,” and 





THE proprietors of the Arlington (Mass.) Gas Light Company have 
instituted a new vet rate, which puts the price on illuminating account 
at $1.65 per 1,000, and on fuel account at $1.30 per 1,000. 





THE improvement on the city gas plant of Guelph, Can., which vir- 
tually amount to reconstruction, will be completed by July ist. We are 
told that the new plant, which is of the combined coal-water gas typ», 
is right up to date. 





THE proprietors of The Cohoes (N. Y.) Company have reduced the 


figures on a concrete example of factory depreciation. He also quotes | selling rate to $1.37 per 1,000 cubic feet. 


percentages of depreciation from Dawson’s ‘‘ Engineering and Electric 
Traction Pocket Book.” 


As to the method of investment of the depreciation sinking fund, 
there are several avenues for ready money. 


plant or extensions are legitimate if they will pay the interest on which 
the annuity is based. Otherwise not. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Wheeling, W. Va., writing under recent date, 
says that the annual report of the Gas Trustees for the fiscal year con- 


Iniprovements in the| cerning the operation of the city gas works shows that the ‘‘ Decrepit 





old plant when relieved of the expenses of maintaining the city electric 


A line 10 blocks long to supply ! plant shows a profit of $22,352.03, notwithstanding that there was an 
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expenditure of approximately $7,000 for renewing portions of the 
works.” 





Mr. L. A. Lewis, writing from Pittsburgh, Pa., of May 14th, incloses 
the following: ‘‘ Judge J. A. Evans, of Common Pleas Court No. 3, 
filed an opinion a few days ago which decides an interesting question 
affecting the rights of corporations holding franchises from the city as 
against the authority of the city to use the street for public commodi- 
ties, such as the supplying of water. The opinion is written in the suit 
of the City of Pittsburgh against the Consolidated Gas Company, to re- 
strain the Company from interfering with the removal of its gas pipes 
in Ellsworth avenue. The city is engaging in improving its water sup- 
ply by the erection of a filtration plant, and in the course of this im- 
provement it was laying a water main in Ellsworth avenue where it 
became necessary to remove the pipes of the Gas Company. Judge 
Evans says: ‘The duty to furnish the supply of water to the inhabit- 
ants of the city of Pittsburgh and for public use is such a public duty 
as gives it the paramount right to occupy the streets over the rights of 
any private corporation, and the rights of the defendant are subordinate 
and must give way whenever they conflict with the rights of the city to 
construct its water mains. The defendant, the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, must pay the costs of removal and replacing of its pipes and the 
costs of this proceeding. It is conceded by the counsel for the defend- 
ant that if the removal of its pipes were oceasioned by the change of the 
grade of the street, or the construction of a sewer, the defendant Com- 
pany would be compelled to change the location of its pipes wherever 
their present location interfered with the city in the prosecution of its 
work, But it is claimed that the furnishing of water and the laying of 
pipes incidental thereto is not a governmental function and that the 
city, in doing the same, is acting as a private corporation. It may be 
conceded that the furnishing of water to the inhabitants of the city and 
for the use of the public is not an inherent right or duty on the part of 
the city; but when the Legislature imposes that duty upon the munici- 
pality, as it has done in the case of the city of Pittsburgh, it becomes as 
binding a duty upon the city to furnish healthful water to its inhabi- 
tants and a supply of water for public uses, as though it were an essen- 
tial to the conduct of municipal government. Certainly, the supplying 
of clean water and healthful water is as necessary to public life as is 
the taking care of the sewage of the inhabitants of the city, and the 
Legislature has devolved upon the municipality of Pittsburgh the duty 
of conserving the public health by the proper supply of water to its in- 
habitants.” 





Mr. Frank D. Mosss says that the plant of the Calumet Gas Com- 
pany will be in operation October Ist. He is to supervise its construc- 
tion, and he is usually well within knowing what he is talking about. 





WokK on the pew gas plant for Bellows Falls, Vt., which was to 
have been commenced this month, has been postponed until August. 





Mr. JAMES W. LANE has resigned from the service of the Atlantic 
City (N. J.) Gas and Water Company. 





A sHoRT despatch from San Francisco; Cal., dated May 6th, says: 
“The San Francisco Gas and Electric Company has repaired its plants 
at the two Potrero stations and atthe Martin station south of the Six 
Mile House, and is now ready, its managers announce, to turn the gas 
into the mains of the city whenever the authorities say the word. The 
United States Mint and the general post office are to be supplied with 
gas at once, as the mains supplying them have been overhauled and 
repaired. The burned district generally will not be supplied with gas, 
however, until some time later.” 





AT the annual meeting of the Detroit City Gas Company, Mr. E. G. 
Pratt was formally elected Second Vice-President and General Manager 
vice Mr. A. P. Lathrop. The otber officers chosen were: President, 
Emerson McMillin; First Vice-President, Dexter M. Fury; Secretary, 
Chas. 8. Ritter; Treasurer, M. W. O’Brien; Assistant Treasurer, George 
E. Lawson. 





‘‘AT the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Company these directors were re-elected: S. B. Burton, J. T. 
Carew, B. S. Cunningham, J. B. Foraker, Jr., R. A. Holden, A. H. 
Hinkle, Norman J. Kenan, M. E. Moch, William Cooper Procter, 
James G. Schmidlapp, W. S. Rowe, Casper H. Rowe, Charles P. Taft, 


Secretary, Treasurer and Auditor, the three positions having been 
merged. The stockholders gave a vote of thanks to the Directors for 


effecting the lease of the property. Reports as to the amount of gas 
manufactured by the Company, giving details of the business, were 
made. During the past year 2,170,000,000 cubic feet of gas were manu- 
factured, an increase of $250,000,000 over the year previous.—R.” 





Mr. CHARLES F. THompson, for 12 years Treasurer of the Brattleboro 
(Vt.) Gas Company died at his home in that city the afternoon of the 
11th inst. He was born in Seymour, Conn., in 1830, but in early 
youth settled in Brattleboro, where he amassed a fortune. 





At the annual meeting of the Springfield (Mo.) Gas Company the 
only change made in the management was the substitution of Mr. W. 
A. Bixby for Mr. Philip A. Bertrand as Manager. It was merely a 
perfunctory change, since Mr. Bixby has been in actual charge at 
Springfield for some time. 





Tur New York Commercial says that at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the United Gas Improvement Company, of Philadel- 
phia, it was decided to increase the capital stock from 734,500 to 918,005 
shares. Par value of old and new shares is $50, and the new stock 
will be sold at this figure to shareholders in the proportion of 25 per 
cent. of their holdings of record as of May 12. The right to subscribe 
expires on June 15. Net earnings of the corporation for the year 
ended Dec. 31 last were $5,070,165, as compared with $4,470,843 in 
1904, and $4,027,529 in 1903. The net profits equal 13.8 per cent. on 
nearly $36,750,000 stock outstanding, and mark the highest record 
figure in the history of the Company. 








A Municipal Commission for New Jersey. 
sarees tone 
Presented for consideration to the New Jersey Legislature, January 
29, is put forth an effort to remedy the inconsistencies in municipal 
laws caused by a multiplicity of new statutes year after year. The 
bill provides: 

Whereas, Municipal government is that form of government which 
most directly affects the people and therefore should be so economical- 
ly and efficiently administered as to bear as lightly as possible upon 
them; and, 

Whereas, Under the present provisions of the Constitution of this 
State a mass of municipal legislation is enacted at each session of the 
Legislature, which, though general in form, is special in application 
(thus evading the constitutional provision against special legislation), 
and thereby encumbering the statute books besides causing confusion 
and difficulty for municipalities not intended to be affected; and, 
Whereas, Such legislation is frequently unconstitutional and a large 
part of the time and energy of the courts is spent in its construction 
and application; and, 

Whereas, The principle of local self-government is recognized to be 
fundamental and essential to the welfare of the people; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and General Assembly of New Jersey: 

1. The Governor is hereby authorized and requested to appoint three 
persons as commissioners, who shall consider and report to the 
Governor, and to the Legislature on the Ist day of its next session, 
upon the whole system of municipal government in this State, relating 
to cities, towns, boroughs, villages, counties and townships. 

2. Such report shall include the following: 


A. The functions and powers of said municipalities in their relations 
to the State, to the citizen and to each other,*respectively, and how far 
such functions and powers should extend. 

B. How far and in what respects, if any, such municipalities, or any 
of them, may, with safety, be relieved from legislative control, in 
order to promote the principle of local self government. 

C. What, if any, general restrictions should be placed upon the 
powers and functions of such municipalities, or any of them, with 
respect to taxation, the issuance of bonds or other municipal obliga- 
tions, and the creation of municipal indebtedness in general. 

D. What, if any, constitutional changes are necessary or advisable 
with relation to municipalities in order to restrict or to safely eularge 
their powers and functions. 

8. They shall report such bill or bills as they may deem advisable for 





any or all of said purposes, having in view the curtailment of munici- 
pal legislation, the production of greater certainty in municipal law and 
efficiency in municipal government, and the decrease of taxation and 


| xt , 
M. M. White and Casimir L. Werk. Theodore Clauss was clected |” 1 He spain eI 


4. The necessary expenses of the commission, when approved by the 
Governor, shall be paid by the Treasurer of this Stete, out of the treas- 
ury of the State, on the warrant of the Comptroller. 


sta 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 
——= > 


There was a further recovery in quotations 
for local gas shares last week. Consolidated 
closed to-day (Friday) at 138} to 139, and 
Brooklyn Union at 123 to 133, ex. dividend. 
Brooklyn Union 5’s are quoted at 108 to 112, 
and we would like to know where there is a 
better bond purchase than that! Mutual, of 
New York, is quoted at 225 to 250, while its 
true value is 100 points higher. 

Lacledes hold their own in good shape. The 
company has just declared their usual semi- 
annual diviaend of 24 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred and the regular quarterly dividend of 
1} per cent. on the common, both payable the 
15th prox. Peoples, of Chicago, is a shade off, 
and so is Consolidated, of Baltimore. 








Gas Stocks. 


et 


Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. 


16 Waut Srazzet, New Yors Orr. 
May 21. 


(= All communications will receive particular atten- 
tion, 


{=> The following quotations are based on the par 
value of $100 per share, 


N. ¥ Otty Companies. Capital, Par. Bid. Asked. 
Consolidated... .. ...00. +++-$73,177,000 100 138% 139 
Central Union, Bonds,5’s . 3,000,000 1,006 108 = lo 
Equitable Bonds, 6's. «eee 1,000,000 1,000 oe 105 

** 1st Con.5’s....... 2,300,000 1000 118 120 
Mutual see seeeereee 88 fee 3,500,000 100 225 250 
Municipal Bonds.........00. 750,000 . 

New Amsterdam Gas Co... 

Bonds, 5’s seeereee seeee 11,000,000 1,000 100 102 
New York & Richmond Gas 

Co. (Staten Island)...... 1,500,000 100 37 

lst Mtg. Gold Bds.5 p.ct. 1,000,000 oY. 98 104 





Northern Union, Bonds,5’s. 1,250,000 
N>w Yor<c and East River 
Bonds 18t 6'S....0..eseee0 8,500,000 
‘© 1st Con. SS. cccece 1,500,000 
Strindard, ..ccccccccesccccee 5,000,000 
Preferred.....seee--seee 0,000,000 
Bonds, lst Mortgage,5’s 1,500,000 
Yonkers #08 S000 seece see 299.650 


Out-of-Town Compantes. 


Brooklyn Union ........+00. 15,000,000 
se ** Bonds(5’s) 15 000,000 


Bay Ytate ..ccs.seseseee-. 50,000,000 
‘“* Tacome Bonds..... 2,000,000 
Binghamton Gas Works... . 450,000 
© Ast MES'S..... 000 509,000 
Boston United GasCo,— 
istSeries 8. F.Trust.... 7,000,000 


2d “ “ “ moles 3,000.000 
Buifalo City GasCo. ...... 5,500,000 
“ * Bonds,5’s 5,250,000 
Capital, Sacramento...... 500,000 
Bonds (6°). .scocccoee - 150,000 
Chicago Gas Co. Guaran- 
teed Gold Bonds ........ 7,650,000 
Ciacinnati Gas and Electric 

OO. .cccccccccesccccccecces 90,500,008 
Columbus (O.)Gas Co., Ist 
Mortgage Bonds.......006 
Columbus (O.) Gas Lt. & 
Heating Co. ..ssosseee-s 1,682,750 
Preferred.....sceseess.. 3,026,500 
Consumers, Toronto. .....+. 
Consolidated, Baltimore. 11,000,000 
Mortgage ,6’8.......+005. 3,600,000 
Chesapeake, ist 6’s..... 1,000,000 
Equitable, ist 6’s....... 910,000 
Consolidated, ist5’s.... 1,490 000 
ConsolidatedGasCo.ofN.J. 1,000,000 


1,500,000 


‘*. Con. Mtg.5’s...... 380,000 
Bonds ...0-ccecscccccece 75,000 
Detroit City GasCo........ 5 000,000 
** Prior Lien 5’s....... 4,618,000 
Detroit Gas Co.,5’S.see sees 381,000 
00 TRO. B'Seccccccccccee 16,000 


Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., 

Chicago, Bonds........605 2,000,000 
Essex and Hudson Gas Co. 6,500,000 
Fort Wayne seeeeeeeseeereee 2,000,000 

a Bondgs....... «++ 2,000,000 
Grand Rapids Gas Lt.Co. 

Let Mtg 5'S..sec..ceersees 
Hartford. eeeeereseceeesesees 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 

New Jersey...cssseseeses 10,500,000 

o¢ Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 


1,225,000 
750,000 


Indianapolis...... «...sese0« 2,000,000 
* Bonds, 5’s...... 2,650,000 
Jackson Gas CO..ssscsssees 250,000 
** Let Mtg.5’S..cccees 290,000 
Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
of Missouri......se.e00--- 5,000,000 


Bonds, 18t5'S...eeeseee+. 3,822,000 
Laclede, St. Louis .......se0 10,000,000 

Preferred......+... eeeeee 2,500,000 

Bonds ....-..008 eeeereee 10,000,000 
Lafayette Gas Co., Ind...., 1,000,000 

Bonds ...c.s00 sesescsees 1,700,006 
Louisville. ......sseccccvcees 2,570,000 
Madison Gas & Elec. Co. 


‘6 [et Mtg.6's...s000+6 350,000 

‘** 6 per cent. scrip, 
Aue 1910, ..s.ce00 100,000 
Montreal, Canada ....sssese 2,000,000 


Nashville Gas Lt. Co........ 1,000,000 
Newark, N. J.,Con.GasCo. 6,000,000 
Bonds ,6'S ..sscsecceseses 6,000,000 
New Haven...cccccssesseees 2,000,000 
Peoples G. L. & CokeCo..of 
CHICAGO. .cccecceersseeee 25,000,000 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., e 
Chicago, 1st Mortgage.... 20,100,000 
2d s¢  eeee §©3,500,000 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Co.. 2,150,000 
Preferred..... eeeeereeee 2,150,000 
Consolidated 5°s........ 2,000,000 
San Francisco,Cal......... 15,800,000 
St. Joseph Gas Co. 
‘© 1et Mtg.5's...000.- 
St. Paul Gas Light Co...... 
ist Mortgage 6’s........ 
Extension, 66, ..0..+0008 
General Mortgage, 5’s.. 2,465,000 
Syracuse, N. Y............. 1,975,000 
BOndS,...cce-seccseseces 2,047 000 
Washington, D.C PTrTtitiii) 2,600,000 
First mortgage 6’s...... 600,000 
Western, Milwaukee,....... 4,000,000 
Wilmington, Del eoveeeeeees 600,000 
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100 
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Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa...s..ss+. ......-+- 922 | Brooklyn Firebrick Works, Brooklyn,N.Y.............. 912 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston, Mass.......... s+.» 922 Henry Maurer & Son, New York City....... soccee coves 912 
New York Improved Meter Co., New York City......... 922 James Gardner, Jr., Co., Pitteburgh, Pa............-. 91% 
Pittsburgh Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa........sesesese..». 921 J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J.....cseccecese+.. 912 


PREPAYMENT METER ATTACHMENTS. 


New York Improved Meter Oo., New York City ........ 922 
Reeves Mfg. Co., New Haven, COmD. ssccccsesecees 


WATER METERS. 
Pittsburgh Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa....cccccssesesesses Sl 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass.,....sseccees 916 
Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, P@.....scccse..seeee-ceeees HB 
Economical Gas ApparatusConstruc’n Co.,Toronto,Ont, 897 
R. dD, Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. Seeeeeeeseeseeeees 918 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., New York City..... 908 


GAS COALS. 


Berwind- White Coal Mining Co., New York and Phila. 914 
Perkins Co., New York Clty .ccrccoccrrevcccceccccccvece, 914 
Westmoreland Gas Coal Co.., P’ o PB....cece0e 915 


SPECIALTIES FOR OIL AND PIPE LINES. 
8. R. Dresser, Bradford, Pa.........-ssesccccsceeveseees 902 


GAS MAIN STOPPERS. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co., New York City.......... 908 


MAIN AND SERVICE LAYING. 
Sullivan Bros., Flushing, NN. YV... cocccccccccccccccccccces 858 


GAS TAPPING MACHINES. 


George Light, Dayton, O.ceccccccccesssscccccceteseceess 908 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ills ..... 906 98 


CANNEL COALS. 
Perkins & Co., New York CIEY .ccccccccccccccccecccccces 914 


STOKING MACHINERY. 
G.A. Bronder, New York Clty .coccvcces SOCCOe COE Eee eee 915 


CONVEYORS. 


Adam Weber Sons, New York City..... Seno eeeeeeegees 912 
Cruse-Kemper Co.. Philadelphia, icsanovcencnvesno secs 904 
C. W. Hunt Company, New York City.... POOR eee eee eene 
Dodge Coal Storage Co., New York City.....ceesseoes--- 
Economical Gas Apparatus Construc’n Co.,Toronto,Ont 897 
Fred. Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. .......cscccscsessseeese 914 
G. A. Bronder, New York City.....ccccccccessccces-vesees O15 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...... ......... 916 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O......0..sesesseees 900 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co, ,Columbus,0O....... ... 914 
The Link-Belt Engineering Co., Philadelphia, Pa... . . 905 
The Link-Belt Machinery Co.,Chicago,Ills............. 908 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind....... 880 


CHARGING BARROWS & COAL WAGONS, 


Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............. 916 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind woccccscces 916 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati,O...cccccccccccscecccccscess 919 


GAS ENRICHERS,. 


Standard Oil Co., New York City, ........sscecseeeeses. E71 
8un Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.....cccccccccscsesccsesscess VIS 
The Sun Oil Co., Pittsburgh, , on soececcesccccoceseces GID 


COKE CRUSHERS, 


C. M. Keller, Columbus, 1nd... .cccccccoccccccccccsccess O15 
Fred. Bredel Co., Milwaukee, WiS......c.ccccssccsesescee O14 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co.,Columbus, O,.......... 914 

GAS METER CONNECTIONS, 
H, Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ills,.... ...... 908 


GAS COCKS. 


Connelly Iron Sponge & GovernorCo., NewYork City. 913 
Fred, Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ...........esceeeseees O14 
Isbell Porter Co., Newark, N. J......000 ceeeees cooseeee O18 
Johnson-Reynolds Co., Anderson, Ind..... «.cssesseeess 915 
Pittsburgh Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa........0+..-.see00. 921 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.............++. see. 918 


CL 
F. W. 


Laclede Firebrick Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Missouri Firebrick Co., St. Louis, MO..cccssscecsseeses® 


National Pyrogranit Co., New York Clty........seeseess 912 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis Mo ... 913 
8t. Louis Gas Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo ..... ... 912 


Adam Weber Sons (Graham-Morton [England] System) 912 
Baltimore Retort and Firebrick Co,, Baltimore, Md...... 9 2 
Fred, Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis....... 


Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo . 9.3 
St. Louis Gas Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 912 
VERTICAL 8’S. 

Adam Weber Sons, New York City...... $eebeosecesess. Oe 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov.Co.(Drake’s[Eng.]System) 913 


Fred. Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... .. ..-.ceesesees 914 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., 8t. Louis,Mo.... 913 
St. Louis Gas Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 912 


Adam Weber Sons, New York City .....ccscceseesseee. 912 


GAS GAUGES. 
he Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn... ........- 


GAS GOVERNORS. 


CEMENTS. 


» Gerould, Pittsburgh, P&..ccccccccccces soo « 
Stanley, New York City.........00. » 


oo» 912 
912 


RETORTS AND FIREBRICKS. 





NOTICE! 


_—  _ 


PLEASE read the advertisement of the Empire Gas I 


rovement and Construction Company, on page 
is Company employs only high-priced and qui: 
workiug mechanics, and all its work is guaranteed 
be strictly first class, and will be finished at time sp: 
ified. A. M. SUTHERLAND, 
1545-eot. tf 49 Wall Street 


POSITION WANTED. 





Open for employment July 1. Settled man, 35 years 
old, conscientious and capable, alive to the possibi 
ties of present-day practice. Five years in distribution 
department of large company, holding executive po: 
tion, withdraws of his own volition, retaining tl. 
goodwill of present employer. 


1615-1 Address, * OPPORTUNITY,” care this Journa! 





912 


INCLINED RETORTS. 


cocsccccesoccce: O46 


VERTICAL RETORTS 


CHARGING AND 
DISCHARGING VE 


BTICALLY. 


REGENERATIVE FURNACES. 


Adam Weber Sons, New York City. ....seeeee+> 
Baltimore Retort and Firebrick Co., Baltimore, Md...... 


912 
912 


Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md............... 917 
Fred. Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis,...... see. seseee-++- O14 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J........-..- dente ae 
Laclede Firebrick Mfg. Co.,8t. Louis, Mo.......... eee. 900 
Missouri Firebrick Co., St. Louis, MO......scseseseesesess O12 
Parker- Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. ... 913 


St. Louis Gas Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo........+0. 912 
SELF-SEALING MOUTHPIECE DOORS. 


Coat‘nental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. .. .. .....0+. 920 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............... 916 
Fred, Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis........... « soca OO 
Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J...... evvcccevcccoscosess OOS 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind..........sss0.. 916 
Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y........ .. ..sese0.. 920 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...........se0s-000. 918 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati,O .......ccee...-seeeeseceess O17 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O............. 050+. 900 


Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. ..... 880 


(Continued on page 897 ) 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
sonauitiione-ee 


Orricr oF THE AMERICAN Gas CoMPANY, } 

222 S. Tump Sr., Philadelphia, Pa., May 16, 1306. 

The Board of Directors of The American Gas Company has 

this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., or $3 

per share, on the capital stock of the Company, payable on 

and after June 1, 1906, to stockholders of :ecord on May 21, 

1906,at3 p.m Transfer books close May 21 and re-open June 
2, 1906. Checks will be mailed. 

1615-1 WALTER GODLEY, Treasurer. 


PROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING INCANDES- 
CENT GAS LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 


—— 


The Board of Directors of the Street and Sewer 
Department will receive sealed proposals at their 
office, S. W. corner Sixth and King streets, until 11 
o’clock, Tuesday morning, May 29, 1906, for furnish- 
ing 635 or more incandescent gas lamps complete, of 
a pattern suitable for street lighting, of at least sixty 
(60) candle power, including frames, domes, globes, 
burners, mantles or other necessary devices. Copies 
of instructions, specifications and proposal blanks 
may be obtained at the offices of the Department. 
The right to reject any and all bids or to accept any 
portion of a bid is reserved. 








H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ills,,.......se0e 906 





1615-1 Attest: L. V, CHRISTY, Secretary. 


In town of 10,000 inhabitants in Southern Pennsylvania, 


Casinces of the company. In applying, state experience, 
salary desired, and references. 





WANTED, 


Superintendent of Gas Plant 


able of taking charge of gas production and the gene: 


Address, “B.,” 


Care this Journal 


EXHAUSTER WANTED. 


Second hand exhauster desired, 50 to 75,000 
capacity per hour, or equivalent. Any stand- 
ard make, with or without engine. 

Address, “ EXHAUSTER,” 


Care this Journal. 


FOR SALE. 
One Set of Purifying Boxes, 
Consisting of four boxes 10 by 10 by 2, with 20-inch 
seal, centerseal and all connections complete. Ad- 
dress 


THE UNION GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
1614 -tf BLOOMINGTON, ILLS 


FOR SALE. 


Three 8 by 6 Purifier Boxes, with 
6-inch connections. 


One 4-Foot Station Meter. 


1613-3 











1615-1 























The above apparatus discarded to put in 
apparatus of larger capacity. © 


CONSOLIDATED RAILWAYS, LIGHT « 
POWER COMPANY, 


1615-2 WILMINGTON, N. C. 














About 100 
in use. Write to 











GREENPOINT 
O:xz-I-D-E 


We quote ‘‘ delivered’’ prices. 
Tay we not send you a sample? 


Greenpoint Chemical Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ee 


SELF-MWINSTRUCTION 


For Students in Gas Manufacture, 


ELEMENTARY, ADVANCED AND CONSTRUCTIONAL. 


Three Volumes. Price, $1.50each. For Sale by 
za. ME. Callender c& Co., 
42 Pine Street, New York City. 




















Gas Engineer's Pocket-book, wenay o’cownoe. 


Comprising Tables, Notes and Memoranda relating to ‘he 
Mani ution and Use of Coal Gas, and ‘he 
Construction of Gas Works. PRICE,$3.50. For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & co., 42 Pine St., N.Y. City. 





0 


th 


in 





z to the 
and ‘he 
Sale by 


¥. City. 
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(Concluded from page 896.) neonate THE ECONOMICAL 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., NewYork City.. 913 | 
CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION, Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, Ind ....++eeee0+.- 898 | 
Adam Weber Sons, New York City.....ceccccccceecess 912 | Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass.......+0+ .. 916 | § RATUS CONSTRUCTION 
Isbell-Porter Company, Newark, N. J........esee0-see0. 918 
INCANDESCENT GAS LAMPS. Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind......ssseeseee- 916 COMPANY [| 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn........... 902 | The P. H. & F. M. Roots Co.,Connersville, Ind......... 9U7 ’ ' 
General Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, Mich....... ....ee0. 901 
Geo. G. Ramsdell, New York City........csseeeses en PURIFIER SCREENS. C Iti E : 
Welsbach Company, Gloucester, N. J...cccecees cece ae Tt ee Ck, THO We Soin cdc cdccccccscudccveee ‘see. 900 onsu ing ngineers. 
BURNERS. Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ 880 . 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. ........ 902 GAS STOVES. B uilders of U P-TO-DATE 
Wm. M. Crane Co.,New York City.. .......ceceee-seees 9(2 | American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia ..... 923 M z 
| Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa....... esecsseeeess 922 - 
LAVA GAS TIPS. Maryland Meter & Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md.. 922 achinery and Appliances 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn..... ..+. 902 | Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Bosten, MA8S.....0..+00000-- 922 f or Co al an \ ] G 
STREET LAMPS, HOT WATER HEATERS. d ater as 
Thos. T, W. Miner, New York City..............0..-.4. 9°8 | Humphrey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.........0eeesseees vee 93 P lants. :: oh ate wa i 
Welsbach Street Lighti os ka ila... 
Lighting Co., New York and Phila aad GASHOLDER TANKS. Pp AN 
PURIFIERS. | J. P. Whittier. Brooklyn, N.Y ......ssseees ipdeaueececatis 498 L S, 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co.,New York City... 913} GASHOLDERS 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... ...csscccccseses 904 Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore Ma ee Pa 917 | SPECIFICATIONS 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, MASS, ....006 ++. 916 | Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y..........ee05- 918 | AND ESTIMATES 
Fred. Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. .....cccccccsece coves 914 | x i 4 
Isbell-P | Cruse-Kemper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. . 2.0. .ccccsccccee- 902 Pp 
26 ell-Porter Co., NEWAFK, N.Jsssssssseeseeeveeectes ones 918 | Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass,...... ...0+. 916 REPARED. 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... ......s000 16 | Deily & Fowler, Philadelphia, Pa.... .....-..seeeseeeees 918 | 
R.D. ee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..........s..00 +++. 920 | EeonomicalGas ApparatusConstruc’n Co.,Toronto,Ont 97 AMERICAN OFFICE: 
Stacey Bene GO, COMOUNNAEISO... . os ccncccccccssecnces 919 | Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. ...... eesesees 916 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. ..,., 889 | Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y....-..cesecssseveees 920 269 Front St., East, Toron 0, Canada. 
PURIFYING MATERIAIS, R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ... .......-...e00. 918 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Go “ernor Co., New York City,. 913 | Biter Conley Mfg. Oo EE ee esanin, -nronee ye 
Greenpoint Chemical Works, Brooklyn, N. Y............ Stacey Mfz. Co., Cincinnati, 0. tenere ser ses seeeee rene 
| Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ 880 ARTHUR t BOARDMAN F F 
VALVES. } . 
STORAGE TANKS : 6 RR, 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N.Y... .........s, 918 | : 5 i" For several years assvciated with the late 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass......,..... 916 | Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co , Waltham, Mass............ a6 CAPTAIN W I 
Economical Gas Apparatus Construc’n Co,Toronto,Ont 897 | Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.......++++s0005 oi6 | LIAM HENRY WHITE, 


Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N.J......csecseesseeeees.... 918 | Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati.O.......... sevseveeee soees 919 WILL CONTINUE THE BUSINESS OF 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind ed Gongs bait 916 | Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind .,...... 880 | 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y....000.. 906 | PAINTS, C0 NSU [Tl NG ENGINEER 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..........ccseceeees 920 | 


| American Standard Composition Co., New York City.. 909 


Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O.........cccccccccccccceces 919 | For Gas, Water and Electric Light Companies, at 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind........ 7 | PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, COPYRIGHTS. | No. 4 Wall Street, Room 1707, New York. 
Western Gas Construction Cce., Fort Wayne, Ind....... 880 Royal E. Burnham, Washington,D.C.. ... .......... 900 | TELEPHONE, 5534 BROAD. 








-FBRTHOQUAKE AND FIRE 


Destroyed our Perishable Effects and Rendered us Homeless, 


BuT BAS 


Failed to Destroy our Courage or Valuable Patent Rights 
Covering the Manufacture of Gas from Oil by our Celebrated 


Lowe Crude Oil Water Gas Process. We will very soon pub- 
lish new address; meanwhile, just 


CALIFORNIA LIGHT AND FUEL GO. San Francisco, Gal. 


Do not hold back your inquiries---We are ready for business. 











THE GAS ENGINEER’S LABORATORY HANDBOOK, 


By JOHN HORNBY, F.LO. 
PRICH, - - - - - - $2.50. 








For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Piue Street, New York City. 
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WHY DO GAS EXHAUSTERS 


AND HIGH PRESSURE GAS PUMPS BUILT BY 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO. 
Stand so High in the estimation of those using them? 
DESIGN, oe 
CONSTRUCTION I!, CONNERSVILLE, 
EEE ICIENCY. IND. 


Ask Us Questions. Eastern Sales 
Agent: 
HORACE G. COOKE, 


95 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 














Write us 
about our 
Improved 
Stuffing 
Boxes. 
-3E- 
Something 
Entirely New. 











SCIEN TIEIC BOOE Ss. 








MODEEY APPLAA NOES If GAS MANUFACTURE. By | HEMPEL’S GAS ANALYSIS, $2.25. |A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND 
_— 2. | HANDBOOK FOR GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS R THODS OF ASCERTA , 
MODERN GAs ENGINES {2 PRODUCER GAS Seventh edition. +? Thomas Newbieging at ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS. $1.60. 
y athot, $2.90. GAS, GASOLINE AND OIL ENGINES. B iner D. 

COAL TAR AND AMMONIA. By George Lunge. $15. | Tiusos, Fitteouth edition. $250. ene’ ELECTRICITY. 
ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING. By H.8. Norrie. 50cents. | PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON GAS ENGINES, by G.Lieck ELECTRIC WIRING DIAGRAMS AND SWITCHBOARDS 

‘ YsT’s NU feld. $1. By Newton Harrison, E.E. $1.50. 
pe arta ge s So a HEAT A MODE OF MOTION. By John Tyndall. $2.50. CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF ELECTRIC POWER 
COX’S GAS FLOW COMPUTER. $2.50 | THEORY OF HEAT. By J. Clerk-Maxwell. $1.50. fmol By Norman H. Schneider. Cloth, $'.5v. 

GAS ENGINE DESIGN. By Charles Edward Lucke, Ph.D. ERIN Leather, $2.5". 
$3. | Pee ee ee We. (NDUSTRIAL PHOTOMETRY, with Fn Application of 
“! Electric Lighting. By A. Palaz,Sc.D. $4. 


THE “GAS WORLD” YEAR BOOK, 1906. Edited by Joho | NIUM COMPO 
Douglas. $3. . a COMPOUNDS. By Dr. R. | or eyENTS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Including Electric 


Arnold, 
GAS AND GAS WORKS. By Hughesand O'Connor. $2.40| 4 TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL,  $rmy™eiiGn, Bonsugomont Storage and Distribution. By 


POOLE ON FUELS. By Herman Poole. $3. | GALUES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS. By D. A.) oy eorRic TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. By G. Kapp. 
@A8 ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK. By Henry O'Connor raham. $3.50. 

$3.50 | ae ee eee ELECTRICIAN'S POCKET-BOOK. By Monroe and Jamie- 
TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. By Winkler & Lunge. $4. ; 


Victor Von Richter 
| ILLUMINATING AND HEATING GAS. By W. Burns. $1. 50 | 50 
Gas — HANDYBOOK, by Wm. Richards. 20 | HANDBOOK FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. By H. | pymaMo BUILDING. By F. W. Walker. cents. 


enmatwe On BR: Adants. $2.50. | DOMESTIC ELECTRICITY FOR AMATEURS. By E. 

PNealtion. 8. wee Re SR NRA TRS a PRAOTICAL MANAGEMENT OF DYNAMOS AND MO 
ornby 1 b. 
ag og rina ee te FINANCES OF GAS. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER) | TORS. $1. 
. ¥: Vol 1., Pudend ENTERPRISES. By Wm. D. Marks. $2.50 PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TESTING OF INSULATED 
OeAL Eval th Ladhtine 80 Its Applt-| oranDARD REDUCTION FACTORS FOR GASES. py| WIRES AND CABLES. $1. 
WORK : P ical of st on Helon Brooks MacFarland. $1.50. ELECTRIC LIGHTING, by Francis B. Crocker. $3. 

“a Adams. $3.50. ening " oo he > ee BING. By ¥. J. Davies. Vol. I. $3,| gL ECTRIC LIGHT FITTING. $2. 


ony, aseregctos ron Mae NT and comiructionsi, | AMERICAN SANITARY PLUMBING. By James J. Law-| PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. $2.80. 
each, $1.50. |___ ler. $8. ELECTRICITY FOR ENGINEERS. $2.50. 
LIQUID FURL FOR MECHANICAL AND INDUSTRIAL TREATISE ON MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. Baker. $5. ELECTRICITY, Its Theory,Sourcesand Applications. By 
RPOSES. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. $2.50 F ELD’S ANALYSIS, 1904. $5. John T. Sprague. $6. 








The above will be forwarded upon receipt of price. If sent by mail or express, postage or express charges 
must be added to above prices. We take especial pains iu securing and forwarding any other Works that may be 
desired, upon receipt of order. All remittances should be made by check, draft, or post office money order. No 
books sent C.0.D. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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DIRECTORS: 


THOMAS G. MARSH, M. E. 
Chairman, the Rotary Meter Company, Ltd. 
Manchester, England. 


IRA C. COPLEY, President, 
Western United Gas and Electric Company, 
Aurora, Ill. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY, 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 


GEO. D. ROPER, President, 
Eclipse Gas Stove Company, 


Dr. F. SCHNIEWIND, Vice-Pres and Gen. Mgr., 
United Coke and Gas Company, 
New York. New York City. 
FREDERICK H. SHELTON, ; 
Engineer and Secretary various Gis Companies, 


Rockford, Il. Philadelphia, Pa, 


E. C. BROWN, President of the Company. 


ROTARY STATION METER 





A Few of the 300 Users of these Meters. 


Name of Company. 

OCR DN RAR SII oes csncasseceen sconce conccnsacesa castes 
Amsterdam Gas Works, Holland ...... .........ccsccccsccsscecceces 
BORE SHO TAGE CO TGC ec esscvcnecsccces cccss coasdéctccoves 

46 - ” PED adh cnvtbscecsvoauanenndiioanteanniie 

6 - od Pe I atiiks vasdheiannnr sxcctncwiccbaatina ee 
Cleckheaton Gas Co .........0. -es00-e isc intiny aemtnaeanenataeian< teueien 
NE GI TID ines cvcncececieorsececesncsocccece cogs vawaeatie seaehe 
Croyden Commercial Gas and Coke Co...... seeee cocee-seesssess 
SII: if niiavcceustbkeseuextetionbivedts 
Danish Gas Works, Fredriksburg, Denmark........... inion abate 
Elstev Gasmeterfabric, Rotterdam, Holland ..... ......... ..... 
Gas Light aud Coke Co., London ..... .........00.0 sesseeeee ee 


“ec “c 


Gas Amstalt, Hamover, Germany ...0...ccscccsccossesses desotesevccere 
INN sits teaa ncansaunectsaseye odsen+eaoe eases aotntes 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas "RAE AER sco 8a 
Hanover Gas Works, Hanover, Germany.. copeephes secde 
Kidderminster Gas Light and Coke CBictes. be nescosentebices.ecene 
POOINND | BIIINE CRON BID ccs contre nedecsscosescievessencdusepohe-céens 
PINE WINN TRID scans socensvedes~<césseseovenseneseccesonsee donsizad -sehes 


CORRE Hee OER R OER meee EHR EER Eee CHEERS Seer eeeeee 


Hourly Capacity. To Measure. 


30,000 Carburetted Water Gas. 
30.000 Coal Gas Make. 

3.500 Oxide Revivification. 
30,000 General Works Meter. 
1,500 Oxide Revivification. 
30,000 General Works Meter. 

25,000 Water Gas Make. 


3,500 Oxide Revivification. 


80,000 Carburetted Water Gas. 
180,000 General Works Meter. 
100,000 Coal Gas Make. - 

2,800 For Testing Meters. 

5,000 Oxide Revivification. 

3,500 ex 4 

3,500 “é “ 

100,000 General Works Meter. 
100,000 Ca buretted Water Gas. 
100,000 General Works Meter. 
100,000 = ws 5 

60,000 a ‘3 = 

10,000 Oxide Revivification. 

40,000 Carburetted Water Gas. 

75,000 Mixed Coal and Water Gas. 


5 each 10,000 
(70 with capacity from) 
{ 2,800 to 500,000 5 
100,000 
60,000 


Oxide Revivification. 
Froducer Gas. 


Mixed Coal and Water Gas. 
General Works Meter. 


We have been permitted by the recipients, an American constructing concern, to reproduce the following 
letters recently received in reply to inquiry respecting Rotary Station Meters made of three important English 
gas works’ engineers, all of whom enjoy enviable reputations and are everywhere among their fellow workers 
recognized for the skill, ability and success which has attended their administrations of the properties with 
which they are connected. The originals of these letters, together with many more of similar tenor, are on file 
in cur office and open to the inspection of any prospective purchaser of Rotary Station Meters. 


Dear Sirs: 

In answer to yours of the 27th March, I have pleasure in stating 
that we have had an 80,000 cu. ft. per hour Rotary Station Meter in 
use in connection with our Water Gas Plant for almost !8 months ; 
during the greater part of this time we worked in series with our 
ordivary station meter, and found its registration accurate. I am so 
satisfied with it that I am about to place an order with the firm for a 
meter to pass 180,000 eu. ft. per hour cf coal gas. 

Yours faithfully, — 
Dear Sirs: 

In reply to your enquiry of the 27th March re Rotary Meter, I 
have not the slightest hesitation in stating that the meter we have in 
use here is giving every satisfaction. 

It is 15,000 cu. ft. per hour and fixed at the outlet of Condensers 
of our Carburetted Water Gas Plant, and of course in the inlet of the 
Relief Holder, and is working under extreme conditions. 


It is fixed underground, and since we have had it, v/z., 3 years, 


we have only taken it out once for examination (and,this out of 
curiosity); as you will quite understand, there is a lot of oil, tar, etc., 
in contact with the meter at this point, and we thought it might be 
getting clogged up, but were pleased to find that such was not the 
case. 

From our experience we have not the slightest hesitation in 
recommending its adoption to all gas makers. 

I shall be pleased to reply further if necessary. 

Yours very faithfully, - 








GENTLEMEN: 

In reply to yours of March 27th respecting the Kotary Station 
Meter in use at these Works, I beg to inform you that the same has 
given every satisfaction. The meter has been registering the whole of 
the gas made at our Inclined Retort Section for the past 2} years, and 
up to the present time we have not had the slightest trouble. The 
capacity of our meter is 100,000 cu. ft. per hour. 

Yours truly, —_—— —— ——_ - —— 


One-half the Cost—One-tenth the Space. 
When in Need of Station Meters Write 
ROTARY METER COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. 





9OOOQOQOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOE 


280 Broadway, New York City. 





© 
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PRACTICAL PHOTOMETRY, 


By WiLLIAM JosBYsH DIBDIN, 








PRICE, $3. FOR SALE BY 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


PATENTS, “copvatarrs.’ 


ROYAL E. BURNHAM, 


Solicitor of Patents and Coun- 


sellor in Patent Causes. 


833 Rond Building, Washington, D. C. 





Ser4 ‘or Pamphiet on Patents. 














Bristol’s Reeording 
PRESSURE 
GAUGE. 


For continuous re- 
cords of 
y Street 
oS y Gas Pressure. 
y Simple in con- 
struction, 


accurate ip operation 
n price. 
Fully Guaranteed. Send for 
Catalog A. 
THE BRISTOL 60., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Gold Medal, St Louis Exposition. 








 Church’s Patent Trays. 


Reversible ; Strongest ; [ost Easily Repaired. 
Special Trays for Iron Sponge. 


<A 
>> 
~~, 








| 1412-1416 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
We also Supply the Chapest and Strongest 
eReversible Bolted Trayse 


IN THE MARKET. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND CIRCULARS. 











TrHoaiE BEST are THE CHEAPEST. 


HOMOGENEOUS CONSTRUCTION ~ PERFECT FINISH ~ LONGEST CONTINUOUS LIFE. 


WE HAVE RETORTS MAKING GAS TO-DAY THAT 
HAVE BEEN IN CONSTANT USE FOR 52 MONTHS. 


Awarded 
the Only 


GRAND PRIZES oi 


BY A JURY COMPOSED OF THE MOST COMPETENT ENGINEERS OF FOUR CONTINENTS, FOR SUPERIOR 


RETORTS > Gd BENCHES * FIREBRICK. 


Designs and Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


LACLEDE FIREBRICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


s'T. LOUIS. MO. 
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In many cities even- 
ing shopping centers 
are created by the 
united efforts of neigh- 
| boring merchants in 
grouping their 





HUMPHREY 


VOTO LAME 
"Eiiaew | GENERAL GAS LIGHT 60. 


wea, * KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


STANDARD REDUCTION FAGTORS FUR GASES, 


A Number of Tables Necessary for the Reduction of the Volume of any 
Gas at any Temperature, Pressure and Degree of Saturation to 
its Equivalent Volume under Standard Conditions, 
TOGETHER WITH 
A Table for the Numerical Solution of Certain Exponential Equations, 


By HELON BROOKS MACFARLAND, B.S., M.M.E., 
Associate Professor of Applied Mechanics, Department of Mechanical Engineering, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ills. 




















PRICE, $1.50. Foor Sale by 











A. M. CALLENDER & C0.,- - - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
The “Gas World” Year Book, 
1906, 


Hdited by JOHN DOUGLAS. 


Technical Data, Diary and Handy Tables for Gas Engineers and Managers, Directory of English 
Gas Companies, Analyses of Accounts of Gas Undertakings, etc. 


Price, $3. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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ASK ANY GAS COMPANY WHO USES BRAY 
BURNERS WHY THEY USE THEM, 


And their answers would contain more reasons than would fill this page. Reduced 
to a few words it would be— 


Because they are more durable. They reduce com- 
plaints, and they bring out the full value of the gas. 


Could you ask for better reasons? 
unset. OUR BLUE BOOK WOULD INTEREST YOU. May we send it? 


W. M. CRANE COMPANY, 


| 1131-83 Broadway, New York, W. Y., 
We make Gas Appliances of all kinds. SOLE AGENTS for BRAY BURNERS for the UNITED STATES and CANADA. — ser-tignting Burne-. 




















$. A. DRESSER MANUFACTURING. C0, 


S. R. DRESSER, 
| BRADFORD, PA., U. S. A., _ 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


Specialties for Gas and | 
Water Lines, 


| Pipe Couplings, Sleeves, 
Clamps, Crosses, 


























Tees and Ells. | 

‘ pa | | Split Sleeve for Aa, ons) ua or Cracked 
ee | SE SE * 
Clamp, Style 4, for R Leaks on Screw | * 
: | STATE REQUIREMENTS AND SEND FOR | 
| CATALOGUE. \ 
| | 
| | 

Long Sleeve, Style 2. for Mending Broken VY Ca, ees 


« Cast Iron Pipe: 


STEWARD’S EASTERN DEPOT. 


For the convenience of Eastern gas companies and dealers we now have a full stock of Stew- 
ard Burners and Lava Gas Tips in New York city. Your orders will be filled promptly. 


D. M. STEWARD MFG. CO., Established 1876, 
jee 6 te CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


























PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON GAS ENGINES, Xnb°wosmine or rns SARE 
By G. LIECKFELD, C.E. Translated with Permission of the Author, by GEO. M. RICHMOND, ME. Price, $1.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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H. M. Byllesby & Company 


(Incorporated), 


GAS ENGINEERS, 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCT AND OPERATE COMPLETE COAL, WATER AND 
CRUDE OIL GAS PLANTS. 


HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS. 


171 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 











-THE AFERICAN STANDARD COMPOSITION CO. 


—O MA NUFACTUR EB BS — 


HEAT PROOF AND DAMP PROOF PAINTS 


For Structural Iron and Steel, Gas Apparatus, Underground Piping, Boiler Fronts, Stacks, etc. 
Our Paints will not crack, peel or scale. Heat does not affect them. They are moisture proof. 


They are the Paints that Don’t Gome Off! 


We let you Try before you Buy. Send for samples and prices. 


AMERICAN STANDARD COMPOSITION COMPANY, 
1707, Wall Street Exchange Building, New York. 








EF'OR HOT BATHS, 
And for every other Hot Water Need, use the 


IMPRovED 


HUMPHREY CRESCENT INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATERS. 


Efficient. Compact. Durable. Every Heater Guaranteed. 
































. Gas Supply Heats Gals. = ae. Ship 
No. Heater. Price. froma Dephes. 50° in Te _ th Height. | Diameter. Ween 
Non ontact 2 $40.00 Inch. f Inches. 12 Inches. 0 Po junds. 
ee 1 3 00 (yy bd om 10% ity S 
Contact 6 poe 4 “4 FF 64 ” 12 - @ *« 
“ 23. “ ” i — 48 
20.00 1 24 M4 * 45 
These prices include Safety Valves «nd Unions, one Bent Output 














Spout. For prices of fittings see our complete catalogue, ‘* The Luxury of a Bath.” 
aa UV will be glad to quote discounts... 


EUMPHREY CoO., BRalamazoo, Mich. 


The ONLY manufacturers in the world of a complete line of Instantaneous Water Heatere 
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ARTHUR R. CRUSE 
President freasurer 


HENRY W. SCATTERGOOD FRANK FLAVELL 
Vice-President Sécretary 


CRUSE-KEMPER 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICES WORKS 


1205-6 Stephen Girard Building Ambler, Pa 


Manufacturers of 


2 (gag Holders 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
METAL TANKS 


Oil and Water Tanks 
mabbulets) am ed 4- a) 

General Plate Metal Work ana 
Steel Water Towers 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 








Modern Machine Shop Construction, 


Equipment and Management, 
By OSCAR E. PERRIGO, M.E., 


Member American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Expert in Machine Shop and Factory Organization, Modern 
Shop Methods, Time and Cost Systems, etc. 


Nearly 400 Large Quarto Pages, Illustrated by over 200 Engravings Specially Made by the Author. A work 
designed for the practical and everyday use of the Architect who designs, the Manufacturers who build, the 
Engineers who plan and equip, the Superintendents who organize and direct, and for the information of every Stockholder, Di- 
rector, Officer, Accountant, Clerk, Superintendent, Foreman and Workman of the Modern Machine Shop and Manufacturing Plant of 


Industrial America. 
PRIiICH, s5S. F'or Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


MODERN GAS ENGINES anc PRODUCER GAS PLANTS, 


By R. E. MATHOT, 











es A 


Containing a Preface by DUGALD CLERK, F.C.S, indorsing the Book. 


A PRACTICAL Treatise of 320 pages, Fuliy Illustrated by 175 Detail Illustrations, Setting 
Forth the Principles of Gas Engines and Producer Design, the Selection and Installation 
of an Engine, Conditions of Perfect Operation, Producer Gas Engines and their Possibilities, 
the care of Gas Engines and Producer Gas Plants, with a Chapter on Volatile Hydrocarbons and 
Oil Engines. 

, PRICE, $2.50. F'or Sale by 


CALLENDER & CO, - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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EMPIRE GAS IMPROVEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION CO... 


Contractors for the Installation of 
COMPLETE GAS WORKS OR ANY PART THEREOF, INCLUDING 





Houses, specially designed for room and economy. || Standard Lowe Double Superheater Water 
Holders of any desired capacity, with or without | Gas Sets. 

Steel Tank. _ Lowe-Sutherland Double Superheater Water 
Coal Gas Benches of every approved Setting. | Gas Sets. 


Boilers, Engines, Blowers, Coal Elevators, Purifying Boxes, Tar Extractors, Scrubbers, Condens- 
ers, Exhausters, Station Meters, Street Mains and Governors. 


Where necessary we give Bond in any required sum to guarantee speedy completion and- results. 


EMPIRE GAS IMPROVEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 49 Wall St., New York. 








Cox’s High Pressure Fluid 
Discharge Computer. 


Ludlow Valve Mfg, Co., 


TROY. N.Y., U.S.A. 


Double and Single Gate Valves, %4”’ to 72”, 
—PFOR— 


Gas, Water, 
Steam, Oil, 
Ammonia, Etc. 


HOT GAS VALVES A SPECIALTY. 






Send for Catalogue. 























This Computer solves the following formula, 
which is applicable to Gas, Air and other elastic 


COAL, 


FOR BMERGENCIES. fluids, flowing through long pipes with high 
Every factory and power plant should be provided with sufficient | initial pressures : : 
coal in storage to meet emergencies, and machinery to handle it | Discharge in cubic feet per hour at atmo 
properly. | et 
This is the time to investigate the economy and facility of Link-Belt spheric pressure = 33.3 a x (p,-P,’) 
coal-handling methods. Write for our book on the subject. | St Lxw 
Illustration shows Gravity Discharge Elevator in | Where 
retail coal yard of R. M. McAllister, Philadelphia. d = diameter of pipe in inches, 
THE LINK-BELT ENCINEERINC CO., | p, = absolute initial pressure in pounds per 
NEW YORE . a | square inch, 
N : ITTS : CHICAGO: ae . . ; 
49 Dey St. Park Building. The Link-Belt Machinery Co, | Pa = @bsolute terminal pressure in pounds per 





| square inch, 
| 


|L= length of pipe in miles, 
— w = specific gravity of the fluid when air = 1, 


J.B. WW. JOST, 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 

















COAL TUBS. 





| To Find the Discharge from a Pipe and 
the Required Size of Pipe. 





Self-Dumpirg and 
Self-Right.ng.... 


Stock sizes: fromon -fifthtolton | (4,.) Set the specific gravity of. the fluid op- 


GAS MANUFACTURE, 'S 8 } € 7, muner COMPANY, | posite the length of pipe; 


West New Brighton, New York. (2.) Bring the DIFFERENCE of the initial and 
P. 0. BOX 2043, PHILADELPHIA PA» terminal gauge pressures opposite the sum of 


| the initial and terminal gauge pressures; 
(3.) Opposite any diameterjof pipe will now 
The Gas Engineer’s } TEE be found the discharge in cubic feet per hour 
i Tas] at at heric ; and 
Laboratory Han dbook, Valuation of Gas, Electricity at atmospheric pressure; an 


«(4.) Opposite any desired discharge will also 


and Water Works be found the required diameter of pipe. 
FOR ASSESSMENT PURPOSES, =e 


THOS, NEWBIGGING, M.Inst.C.2., and WM. NEWBIGGING, | Price of the Computers, in Cloth Case, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























By JOHN HORNBY, F.1.C. | 
| 
| 














Price, $2.50. With an Appendix of Decided Cases. | 64 x 8 inches, $5 Each, Net. 
‘Second Edition. Price $2. For Sale by = 
se | A. M. CALLENDER & CO., For Sale by 
os wake vane sade we sale —_ 42 Pine Street, N.Y. City. A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine-Street, New York City. 
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PURIFIERS. 


Dry and Wet Seal. 
Center Valves. 

Triplex Reversing Valves. 
Valve Connections. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. Baltimore, Md LLOYD CONSTRUCTION CO,, Detroit, Mich. 

















MUELLER GAS METER CONNECTIONS. 


SWEATED JOINT CONNECTION. 


C—1032. 


EBINI DEF. 


FOR THE 




















easy matter to overheat a fitting and melt out so much lead 
that the parts won't fit tight enough. 


In making Mueller Sweated Joint Meter Connections the 
heat is automatically regulated, and the temperature of the 
fittings can only get high enough for them to slowly sweat 
into the pipe without melting any of it away. The parts are 
solidly united. 


Mueller Sweated Joint Meter Connections are made with special 
pattern shouldered fittings, and in 270 sizes and specifications, 















All Mueller Meter Connections bear the Mueller trade mark and are 
unconditionally guaranteed. 





| 

In making sweated joint meter connections it is a very | 
| 

| 
| 
| 


PRICE, $1. 














FOR SALE BY 


H. MUELLER MFC. CO. 


Decatur, lll., U. $. A. New York, N. Y., U.S.A. A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - 42 Pine St., New York. 
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ROOTS’ GAS EXHAUSTERS. | 


Installation showing 
our latest improved 
machines, with flex- 
ible rope coupling, for 
large units. .% oo» 1 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HOME OFFICE: 
Connersville, Ind. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 
120-122 Liberty St. 


4 
: 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 





1547 Marquette Building. 


GOoirD MEDAL AT ST. LOUIS, 1904. 








JUST PUBLISHED, {5TH EDITION, REVISED, ENLARCED AND RESET. 


Gas, Gasoline and Qil Engines, 


INCLUDING GAS PRODUCER PLANTS, 


By GARDNER DD. HISCOoOkX, M.F*. 
Author of “ MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS,” “COMPRESSED AIR,” Ete. 


rerIOnm, - ---- $2.50. 


The only complete American book on the subject for Gas Engine Owners, Gas Engineers and intendiny 
purchasers of gas engines, treating fully on the construction, installation, operation and maintenance of gas, 
gasoline, kerosene and crude petroleum engines. 

The new rewritten, enlarged and revised 15th edition of this work has been prepared to meet the increas- 
ing demand for a thorough treatise on the subject. Its 450 pages give general information for everyone interested in this popular mo- 
tive power and its adaptation to the increasing demand for a cheap and easily managed motor requiring no licensed engineer. It is 
fully illustrated by 351 Engravings and Diagrams. For sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO, - - - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 














e 4 3 
Gas Companies’ Bookkeeping, 
1906 HDITION, 
By JOHN H. BREARLEY and BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 
A Practical Treatise on the Keeping of Gas Companies’ Accounts, 
WITH USEFUL 7. 
FORMS FOR GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $4.50, MOROCCO, $6.50. 
FOR SALE BY 


A, M. CALLENDER & CO., - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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GEORGE ORMROD, Mangr. & Treas., Emaus, Pa. 


JOHN DONALDSON, Prest., Betz Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. EMAUS. PA. 







GAST IRON GASeWATER PIPE 


MANOsACTURERS OF 


CAST iON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 
Also, FLANGE PIPE, LAMP POSTS, Etc. 





GAS TAPPING MACHINES 


—FOR— 


Drilling and Tapping 
Pipe under Pressure 


VIITHOUT ANY ESCAPE OF 
GAS. 
They are Strong and 
Compact. 
Size of Combination Drilis 
and Taps % to 4-Inch. 


Machines Sent to any Gas 
Com me, for waa 


















Send nian ee 


G0, Light, 


DAYTON. 0. 
































H. MUELLER MFC. CO., 
Globe 
Cheapest and Best 
Send for Catalogues. 
821-823 Eagle Av.,; N.Y. 
Plans prepared and Estimates furnished at short notice. 


Street and- Boulevard 
GASHOLDER TANKS AND 
J. P. WHITTIER, 


aD no Com- 
nation” Ta 
Machine can Sep om | 
with the gas cylin- 
der for tapping un- 
der pressure, or 
beg 2 for, dry ; 
appin, Ss 
Ri od baneet ble fea- 
ture makes it a very 
valuable tool ae 
plants poe Bey 
inds of work to do 
with a small allow- 
) wabes acy tapes 
es u 
to Sinch ‘and pres 
sure ta 2- 
=e neondition- 
ally guaranteed. 
Catalogues upon ap- 
plication, 
C—1002,- . 
Lamps. 
INCANDESCENT BURNERS. 
THOMAS T. W. MINER, 
GAS WORKS MASONRY COMPLETE. 
238 Java Street, Brockiyn, N. ¥. 


WARREN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., 


Established 1856. Works at Phillipsburgh, N. J. 


New York Office, 160 Broadway. 


CAST IRON WATER AND HAS IEE, 


From THREE TO Forty-Eicut Inches DiaAMETER. ALSO, ALL SIZE 





Flange Pips for Sugar House and Mine Work. Branches, Bends, Retorts, ete., ete, 


eras 


SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER 
For Shutting Off Gas in pat” 


Any size gas 
main can be 
shut off in 30 
seconds. : : : 

















COMPANY, 


Temporarily 
during altera- 
tions and re- 
es. 3° 














STOPPERS SENT ON 
TRIAL. 








Address: SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER C0., 552 E. 135th St., New York City. 





= 





wi Delivering 
a Load of Goke 


nto the"boiler house of the Wor wonter Ges Light 
Com npany,. Worcester, Mass. The boiler house i 
about 700 feet from storage, and the coke is 
transfe rred in about two-thi irds of a minute 


All kinds of materials can be 
transported by ‘relpherage. 


Write for Booklet 58. 


UNITED TELPHERAGE DEPARTMENT 
The Dodge Coal Storage Co. 


Philadelphia—Hunting Park ave. and P. & R. Ry. 
New York—49 Dey street. 

Boston —164 Federal street. 

Chicago—39th street and Stewart avenue 
Pittsburgh — 1501-2 Park Buildiog 

Portland, Ore.—309 McKay Building. 














Chollar’s System of Gas Purification, 
THE PURIFIED GAS REVIVES THE FOULED OXIDE. 








- 














UAMCON ACO 


EQUIPPED WITH 


BALL BEARING ROLLS 


ARE THE BEST, 


because they possess greater efficiency, 
consume less poe. and the belts last 
longer ——} w any other type of roll 
is employed 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 














Thelink Belt Machinery Co 











5 a La x! é 
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AMERICAN METER CO., 


NEW YORK, st. tous, PHILADELPHIA, san Francisco, CHICACO, 


Photometrical and Experimental Apparatus. 














PUBLIC LIGHTING 
TABLE. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING 





= ‘ -~* ; : i . 
— —_ = Ce - aa 





























TABLE. 
JUNE, 1906. JUNE, 1906. 

i ‘Table No. 1. i id | eer tie Bs ; 
: FOLLOWING THE ( 8 | NEW YORK CITY. 
t P ) = | Aut, Niaut Ligutine. 
4 | = : ; 
4 EL right. {extingnien a | | | bid 
s aight. txtinguish. QA |S] Light Extinguish. a 
fdeix, iA | | hi 
: rea twee | aM 
Fri. 1 |12.50 am} 3.30 AM Fri. 1 715 | 3.15 q 
a 1 ee ape Sat. | 2} 7.15 | 3.15 if 
Sun. | 3] 2.10 3.30 Sun 3} 6715606(«d|:C8.15 a 
Mon. 2.50 3.30 Mon.| 4 1.25 | 3.15 ' 

‘Tne. NoL. |NoL. Tue. | 5 ) 3.15 

+ r a ‘ o.ld 

Wed. No L.ru|No L. Wed. | 6 5 +0 

Thu. NoL. |No L. 





Thu. | 4 
Ags 


ia | 





Sat. 9 








—" —_ - Fri. 8 
Sat. 8.00 11.20 r 
Sun 8.00 12.00 _ 


Mon. 


Orr cr 


Sun, | 10 
Mon. | 11 
I'ne. | 12 


Wed, | 13 


8.00 12.40 Am 








I 
l 
Tue. |12]) 8.00 1.10 
Wed. |13} 8.00 La} 1.40 
Thu. {14]| 8.00 2.10 
| 
| 
l 
] 


Ww GO do cs Co We GO WH 
Gr Or Or vt 





3 
4 
5 
6 
vi 
Fri. | 8] 8.00 pm|10.20 pm 
9 
0 
] 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


WW WW W W W WD W 09 WW LO WS OD 
t 


Soc ot or cr or orocr or ors 











Se ee ee ee en a rr re ee ee ee 









































‘ 
1 Thu. |14) 7 
Fri. 8.00 2.40 Fri. 15| r | 315 
Sat. 8.00 | 3.10 Sat. |16) 3 | 3.15 
Sun. 8.00 3.30 Sun. |17) 7 | 3.15 
Mon. {18} 8.00 3.30 Mon.|18! 7.3 815 
Tue. |19/ 8.00 3.30 Tue. |19) 7.30 3.15 
Wed. |20} 8.00 3.30 Wed. |20 * 30 3.15 
Thu. |21} 8.00 Nm} 3.30 Thu. |21 ~ 30 215 
Fri. 22) 8.00 3.30 Fri. 99| * 30 915 
Sat. 23 8.00 3.30 Sat. 23 7.30 315 
Sun. |24| 8.00 3.30 Sun. |24) 7.30 3.15 
Mon. |25} 8.00 3.30 Mon. /25) %.30 | 3.15 
Tue. |26]| 9.50 3.30 ‘ ae ; f Tue. 61 7.30 | 315 
Wed. 27 110.20 3.30 \ é pa ak aoe Be ; sree a e 26 ; Wed. Q~| " 30 815 
Thu. |28/11.00 3.30 nae < $Gyan ee : es Thu. /28) 7.30 | 3.15 
Fri. |29/11.30 FQ 3.30 Fri. 29 * 30 | 7 5 
Sat. 30 |12.00 3.30 Sat. 30) 7.3 | 23145 
TOTAL HOURS TOTAL HOURS 
DURING 1906. DURING 1906. 
By Table No. 1. By Table No. 2. 
Hrs. Min. Hrs. Min. 
Tanuary ... . 223.40 January. ...423.20 
february . ..190.40 February. ..355.25 
March..... 192.10 sles March... ..355.35 
April.... ...167.00 q | Ro SA April...... 298.50 
May....--. 152.20 : ~( ee May .......264.50 
A eee 142.10 SUNG os... 234.25 
Pe 150.20 July.......243.45 
August ... 157.40 August .... 280.25 
September ..170.00 ~ September. 321.15 
October... .185.10 October .. ..374.30 
November.. 201.40 fone = = November ..401.40 
9 a : 29 AF 
December . . 214.00 Closed Photometer For hight Room. December. .433.45 
Total, yr. .2146.50 - Total, yr. .3987.45 


CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST. 
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NEW YORK, 318 West 42d Street. 
BOSTON. 820 Beacon Buliding. 


WELSBACH STREET [LIGHTING COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Arch Streets. 
ST. LOUIS, 712 Roe Buliding. 


..OF AMERICA... 


contre ana WlShach stem 
vermee “Of Street Lighting, 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED and 
PATENTED BURNER for PARK LIGHTING 
exclusively. 

Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in 150 Cities 
and Towns. 

By ‘means of the Weisbach System of 
street lighting the superiority of GAS over 
electricity for street lighting has been fully 
demonstrated. 


POINTS OF MERIT: 


( Economical, 
It is. Attractive, 
| Successful, 
| Up-to-date. 
IT LIGHTS THE STREET. 


. 


Where there are no gas mains we 
can furnish an equally goed light 
by our SELF-GENERATING NAPHTHA WELS- 
BACH BURNER, and thereby supply a 
uniform light in all localities. 


Correspondence Solicited from 
Gas Companies and Others 
interested in Municipal 
and Outside Lighting. 


CHICAGO, 218 La Salle Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 712 Polk Street. 


+ | 
N 
‘ 
7 
. 
. Ss 
~ fe 


, 
Fee Weer rrr er OOOO 





No. 38. 











THE MEW NO. 7 WELSBACH DINING ROOM FIXTURE. 


PRICE, EACH, COMPLETE, WITH SHADE, FRINGE, MANTLE AND CHIMNEY, $14. PER DOZ, $150. DISCOUNT, 50 PER CT. 





Standard Length, 30 inches. 

The New No. 7 Welsbach Diaing Room 
Fixture, when ordered, will be sent 
complete, as follows: 


1 No. 7 Harp Fixture and Brass 
Crown finished in Brushed 
Brass. 

1 No. 66 Welsbach Burner (high 
candle power). 

1 No. 4 Pilot By-pass. 

1 No. 4197 Mantle — Intensive 
Brand. 

1 No. 306 Chimney (air hoie). 

1 Fourteen-inch GREEN Art Glass 
Shade, with six-inch Green 
Beaded Fringe. 











VARIATIONS. 


Finished in oxidized copper, oxidized brass, 
etc., 25 cents extra. 


Shades in Ruby and Green--Ruby, Amber 
and other colors, without extra charge. 


Special colors require a few days extra 
time to fill orders. 


Green Shades will be shipped unless other- 
wise ordered. 














This fixture is being largely 





used by Gas Companies as a 





dining room fixture at the 
popular retail price of $10 


complete, and is a great fa- 








vorite for moderate sized two 
and three-story r residences. 
In popularity and price it is 
unequalled. wow ow ow 


2 














WELSBACH CO., 


Salesrooms in All the 
Principal Cities of 
the United States. 


Factories: 


LOUCESTER, N. J. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Cat: 
Plat 
Det 
Spri 
One 
Pott 
Eva 


Hen 
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THE UNITED 


GAS IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY 


For the Year Ending December 3lst, 1905, has been Awarded 


Contracts for 40 Sets of 


Standard fJouble-Superheater owe Water flas Apparatus. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PLACES: 


Catasauqua, Pa. 
Plattsmouth, Neb. 

Detroit, Mich. (2d contract). 
Springfield, Ills. 

Oneonta, N. Y. (2d contract). 
Pottsville, Pa. (2d contract). 
Evansville, Ind. (2d contract). 
Lansdale, Pa. 

Hempstead, N. Y. (2d contract) 





New Britain, Conn. 
New York, Mutual Co. (3d contract) 
St. Louis, Mo. (4th contract). 


Sioux City, Ia. (3d contract). 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Houston, Tex. (2d contract). 
Hamilton, O. (2d contract). 
Indianapolis, Ind. (2d contract). 


. | Nanticoke, Pa. 


TOTAL SETS TO DECEMBER 31, 1905, 


TOTAL DAILY CAPACITY TO DECEMBER 31, 1905, 463,780,000 CU. FT. 





Hazleton, Pa. 

Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Ludington, Mich. 

Ossining, N. Y. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Flushing, N. Y. (2d contract). 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fall River, Mass. (2d contract). 
Minneapolis, Minn. (2d contract), 


593 








The United Gas Improvement Company, 


Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Established 1558. Incorporated 1890. 


Cnas. E. Grecory, ~ st. Davin R. iy V.-Prest. & Treas, | 
. D. ABERNETHY, 


ST. LOUIS GAS 


JH. Gautier &Co. CONSTRUCTION 60, 


Greene & Essex Streets, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


=e0ca 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TES, 











COAL GAS 
BENCHES, 


FIRE BRICK and | FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES. ‘sprciaL HIGH GRADE REFRACTORY ‘aliens 


FOR BENCH SETTINGS AND WATER GAS LININGS. 





—— ses 


Cround Fire Clay, Fire Sand and Cround 
Fire Brick in Barrels and Bulk. 
202 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FLEMMING GENERATOR GAS FURNAGE 
Brooklyn Fire Brick Works, 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
88 VAN DYKE ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS & SET- 
TINGS, GENERATOR LIN- 
INGS. SPECIALTIES. 














in General Use in the 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


eo 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STANLEY’S CELEBRATED FIRE CEMENT 


For the Repair of Clay and Iron Retorts & Firebrick Work, 
~ the Protection of Tronwork when Exposed to a High 
Degree of Heat, and Excellent for Mouthpiece Joints. 


United States and Canada. 
Unlike Expensive Preparations, 








THERE IS ABSOLUTELY NO WASTE. 


F. W. STANLEY, 
150 Nassau St., New York, a... ¥. 


ALBERT J. WEBER, President and General Manager 





Established 1846. 


Adanteber Sone 





Manhattan Fire Brick and Enameled 


Fire Glay Retort Works. 


Works at Weber, on the Raritan River. Middlesex 


County, New Jersey. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


Park Row Building, New York City. 





CHRISTY SETTINGS. Modern Coal Gas Benches, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


With either Horizontal or Inclire 
Retorts, Half- Depth and Full. 
Depth “Recuperative 
Furnaces. 


ADAM WEBER PATENTS 


| sts BENGH IRONWORK 


Linings for Water Gas Apparatus, 
High Grade Fire Brick of All Shapes 
and Sizes, Ground Fire Clay, Ground 
Fire Brick in Bulk or in Barrels, 








ISAAC C. BAXTER, President. 


orp ine, JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., 


Successor 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


to WILLIAM CARDNER & SON. 





PETER YOUNG, Secretary and Treas, 


Address an communications to 
JAMES eee , CO., Room poe Lewis Bidg. 
PITTSBURG PA 


Fire Clay Goods for Gas Works. 








HENRY MAURER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1856.) 


EXCELSIOR FIRE BRICK & CLAY 


RETORT WORKS 


WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., N. Y. 


Clay Gas Ketorts, 


BENCH SETTINGS, 
Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. 


A Cement of great value for patching retorts, patties on 
mouthpieces, making up all bench-work joints, lining blast 
‘urnaces and cupolas. is cement is mixed ready for use. 
E s»onomic and thorough inits work. Fully warranted tostick. 
Price List, f.0.b. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

In Casks, 400 to 800 pounds, at 5 cents r pound. 

In Kegs, "100 to 200 a. are 

In Kegs less than 100 * on 3 


ae Fe GEROULD, 
1200 Bank for Savings Blig.,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











NATIONAL PYROGRANIT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Brick, Tiles, 
Special Shapes, etc. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 
17 Battery Place, New York. 





WORKS: 
South River, N. J. 











ESTABLISHED i868. 


L. N. RANCKE, F. SCHIAFFINO, 
Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Sec’y & Treas. 


BALTIMORE RETORT & FIREBRICK CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD., 


Manufacturers of all Material for the 
Construction of Coal Gas Benches. 


HALF AND FULL DEPTH AND FREE FIRING 
BENCHES, 


All styles of which we have in operation, equipped with the 
BEST of LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, proving our claim 
for SUPERIOR QUALITY and EFFICIENCY. 


INCLINES—We have in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
benches of Inclined Retorts, MANUFACTURED and 
ERECTED by us. 


WALDO BROS., 102 MILE ST., BOSTON, MASS., 


Agents for New England States. 








LARGE FACILITIES—Correspondence Solicited. 
RAIL and WATER CONNECTIONS to ALL POINTS. 








JOHN DELL, 
President and General Manager. 


MISSOURI FIRE BRICK CO, 


———— MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 


ESTABLISHED 
1882. 


Gas Retorts, Bench Settings, Fire Brick, Gupola Linings, Etc. 


We are the Exclusive jon ‘or the Mitchell Patent Benches, Constructed with Half or — 
Joal or Coke, and Arranged for Front or Rear Clinkering. 
Mitchell is the Original Coal Firing Bench, We also Erect Plain Benches with One to Six 


Depth Furnaces, to Burn either 
Retorts. 


YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 


1S RESPECTFULLY SOL’‘CITED. 





The 


City Office: 
411 Olive Street, (81. LOUIS, 
Continental Bank, \ A 











ail 


— 


Ho 


\ 
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- Bronder Patent Stoking Machinery. 


[ree-Scoop and Three-Rake Charging and Discharging Machines are operating in New York, Newark, 
N. J., Philadelphia, Worcester, Mass., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
Four-Scoop and Four-Rake Charging and Discharging Machines are operating in Detroit, Mich. 
| These are the only machines that will draw or charge simultaneously 3 or 4 retorts (vertically) and handle 
from 42 to 60 retorts in from 25 to 30 minutes, lid opening and closing and filling of furnaces included. h 
Hot Coke Conveyor, Quencher and Steam Exhauster, operating in Toronto, Canada, working in water- * i 
sealed flue, rollers being protected from heat and grit. 


COAL CRUSHERS, CONVEYORS AND BINS. TURNTABLES FOR MACHINES, 
Labor-Saving Machines for Handling Coal and Coke from Coal Cars to Coke Yard or Bins, a Specialty. 
Eee Cr. A. BRON DER, 


—$§ EContracting HBngineer and Builder, 
4 220 BROaADWaAyY, NEW YORE. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR CO. 


—~ Design, Construction and Extension of 


& COAL OR WATER GAS PLANTS, 


Automatic, Balance, High Pressure and Service Governors, 


Roots Improved Gas Exhausters, 


Iron Sponge, Purifying [Material for Gas Purification, Jones Jet Photometers, 
Pressure Registers, etc., 


INSTALLATION OF SMOKELESS TAR BURNING SYSTEM. 


Reinforced Concrete Construction forall Purposes, 


Wide Experience in High Pressure Installation and Extension, 
GAS SPECIALTIES. 


395 Broadwa 295 West 22d Street 
NEW YORK.’ CHICAGO, ILL3s. - 

















reas. 


ie} PARKER-RUSSELL MINING AND MFG. C0,, 


5. oF sT. TIOUIsS, MO., 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 

















ING 2 

.. POAK HILL GAS RETORT 4xd FIREBRICK WORKS. 
im ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 417 Pine Street. NEW YORK OFFICE: Aldrich Court, 45 Broadway. 

TION WE ea oe SPECIALTY OF WATER GAS LININGS AND CHECKER BRICK. 
< "alf and Full Depth Benches of Our Own Design, Containing 6, 8 or 9 Retorts. 


ASS SLOPERS.--We have perfected plans of INCLINED RETORT BENCHES, designed ‘to meet conditions prevailing in America, and 
r constructed entirely of American materials. 





We Build Benches Complete. Ready for Gas Making. Also, 
— RETORT HOUSES, Bs 
nmED FCOATL, and CORE CONVEYING MACHINERY. : 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 





tc CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Ate 

) a ALL CONTRACTS MADE AS OF ST. LOUIS. MO. ! 4 , Ie ; 
Gold Medals awarded by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, for fireclay gas retorts, gas retort benches, firebrick and setting tiles, 

5 








Newbigeing’s Handbook forGas Engineers and Managers, « x. caussie:# cs, 42 rises x. x. city 
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JAMES D. PERKINS, President. F. SEAVERNS, Treasurer. 


THE PERKINS COMPANY, | 


228 and 229 Produce Exchange, New York City. 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Gas Coal, 
Old Kentucky Shale and 0. K. Boghead. 


SHIPMENTS FROM NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NORFOLE. 


BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING GOMPANY’S | 














Qcean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


STRIGTLY High Grade. .... 





Offices: 
' ies Carefully Prepared. 
be sreeeeren. ater bitte = York. For Gas Making or 
Betz Building, Philadelphia. Heavy Steaming. . 


A. C. M. AZOY, General Agent, 1 Broadway, New York. 


wee BINDER for the JOURNAL. 








JEFFREY 3 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING, POWER TRANSMISSION 














MACHINERY 
CATALOGUES IS IN GENERAL 
ELEVATING: — 
CONVEYING, aan 
» Dae WARENOUSES. 
RUBBER BELT, BREWERIES 
No. 67. INDUSTRIAL 
COAL AND en 
ROCK DRILLS, A.M.CA BN yk, agg 8 N 
e . WE HAVE BEEN Mie «,42 Pine Street, N. Y. 
MINING MACHINERY, smarectiNe Gun 





03 FS une ror over =3/ POOLE ON FUELS. 


2 
OUR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS ARE RIGHT. THE CALORIFIC POWER OF FUELS. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO., By HERMAN POOLE, F.C.S. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A.. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, 


Second Edition. Price, $3. For Sale by 
FRED. BREDEL, President. A A. MOONEY, Vice-President, 0. W. GREENSLACE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


FRED. BREDEL COMPANY, 
EBNGIN BERS AND BUIETDERS OF GAS PLaAnTs. 
Inclined Benches, own system, Recuperative Furnaces, Exhausters, Exhauster Governors, Condensers, Washers, Coolers, Wet 
Purifying Plants, Purifiers, Oxide Elevators, Hydraulic and Dry Coke Conveyors. 


sua 














Special High Grade Material for Recuperative Furnaces. 
Licensees for ARROLL-FOULIS Charging and Discharging Machines and PRONHAUSER Coke Conveyors. OFFICE, 405 KEENE ST. MILWAUKEE, Wis: 
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Strong, Simple, Durable. Wil! 
Crash any Size Desired. 


Cc. M. KELLER, 
Sec. &fupt. ias Lt. & Coke Co., 





Columbas, Ind 
Correspondence Solicited 


BAXTER & YOUNG, 


CONTRACTING AND CONSULTING 
GAS ENGINEERS. 








Examination and Values Ascertained of 
Artificial and Natural Gas Properties. 


COMPLETE CAS WORKS ERECTED. 


Artificial and Natural Gas 
Mains Furnished and Lald. 
GAS PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 





OFFICE : WAYNE COUNTY BANK BUILDING, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Geo, Shepard Page's Sons, 


GAS MAGHINERY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
180 Fulton Street, New York City. 




















DAVID LEAVITT HOUGH, 
Consulting Engineer 


AND 


CONTRACTOR, 


PARK ROW BUILDING, N. Y. 








915 
KELLER ADJUSTABLE €pmMuND H. McCuLLoveH H. C. Apams, (Has F.GopsHALL, HENRY WHARTON C. B. NICHOLS, 
COKE CRUSHER Presiat pt. Vice-President. Treasure . Secretary. Assistant Secretary 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa, 





POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N, J, 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Com 


pany its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas: 


giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities, 
Principal Office, 224 South 3d St, Phila., Pas Pa, 


SUN COMPANY, 


PRODUCER, REFINER, SHIPPER AND caer OR 
Petroleum and All Its Products. 


Pittsburg, Pa., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SUN OIL CO. 


Gas Oil, Gas Naphtha, 
Refined Oil, Lubricating Oils. 














Toledo, O., and Pittsvnurgs, Pa. 











REYNOLDS HIGH PRESSURE GAS GOVERNORS, 


Our Governors Reduce 30 or 40 Pounds Pressure to 2 Inches Water Pressure. 


WE MAKE ALL SIZES OF 


DOUBLE DISTRICT GOVERNORS, INDIVIDUAL HOUSE SERVICE AND LOW PRESSURE GOVERNORS. 


Write for Catalogue and State what you Need. 


JFTOHNSON-REYVNOLZLDS CO., 


ANDERSON, IND., U. S. A. 








PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON 


GAS 


HNGIN Es, 


With Instructions for Care and Working of the Same, 


By Go. 


LiIibCHREE LD, C.E. 


Translated with Permission of the Author, GEO. M. RICHMOND, M.E 


a——_P RICE, $1-00. 


A. M. CALLENDER 





& CO., 42 Pine Street, New — City. 


Ay: 
9) 
at 
P< ‘ 
dati 
q at 

oT 

gal 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO., 
Principal Office and Works, Waltham, Mass. 


Single, Double and Seatee Gasholders of any ov Tubular, 

















Pipe and Sinuous Friction Conden of all Size 
Steel Tanks for Gasholders, Iron Roof Frames and Floors, 
Purifyi <stgg? Dares panied ae al or Valve Canes ctions, 


Bench Wo rk, Reve sible Lime Trays. 
Self-Sealing and Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 

















Coke Barrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Com- 
“i ora Gas Works. 

Also, Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pip » = Ro e Work, and 
Special Castin shaay Of all Dos 


TRENTON, Be” Fay 


nas Fnginer and str, 


Rstimates Furnished on any kind of Work in Connection with Gas or Water Plants. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE REMODELLING AND EXTENDING OF THE PROPERTIES OF WORKS NOT UP-TO-DATE. 


aa ——_CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED... —..._ 


KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


APPARATUS FOR COAL GAS PLANTS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE-LIFT GASHOLDERS 
AND STEEL TANKS, 


Latest Improved 


ROTARY EXHAUSTERS, P. & A. TAR EXTRACTORS, 
AMMONIA WASHERS, 


CONDENSING, SCRUBBING #® PURIFYING APPARATUS. 


Street Specials and Valves. 
ADDRESS: 


KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, iro"ct"™: 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


BAL, TIMORESE, MD. 











flesigners | 
and 
— 


fas Works. 


PATENT STANDARD WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


The best apparatus for the extraction of all Ammonia and a large proportion 
of Carbonic Acid and Sulphureted Hydrogen. The Scrubber has been materially 
improved and is provided with patented Wooden Segmental Grids, instead of 
Metallic Disks, thus reducing the weight on shaft and power for operating same. 


Coal and Water Gas Installations of the Most Modern and Complete Types, 


BENCHES WITH INCLINED RETORTS. 


System Stettiner Chamotte Fabrik, Actien Gesellschaft, of Stettin, Germany. 


GASHOLDERS OF ALL SIZES. 


General Western Agents, THE LLOYD CONSTRUCTION CO., of Detroit, Mich. 


Kole 
-Lessees the 
—e 


. : 4 : a ooste 
“8 cst = | 
pot = = —— | * 
4 
’ iY 
] 























ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E.,M. Inst.C, ARTHUR G. GLASGOW, M. E.,M. Inst.C. E. 


QUINTARD IRON WORKS, 
N. F. PALMER, [LLUMPHREYS & GLASGow, 


Foot of 12th St. & East River, New York, CONSULTING ENCINEERS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF BANK OF COMMERCE BLDC., 38 VICTORIA STREET, 
31 Nassau Street, London S.W., 
GAS APPARATUS. mow Yorts : snatene. 
Complete Works Erected. ADVICE AS TO EXTENSION AND RECONSTRUCTION OF 
CAS AND ELECTRICITY PLANT. 
comin cael 
COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS MADE. 





FREDERICK W. FLOYD, Engineer. PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 
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R. D. WOOD & CO., 


200 CHESTNUT STREET, PESLADMLPEIA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Cas Power Plants with Producers, 


The best Producers for either Bituminous, 
Anthracite Coal or Lignite. Less labor 
required and less waste than in any other 
Producer. Send for Pamphlet. : : 
CAST IRON PIPE. 


HYDRAULIC TOOLS. HYDRAULIC OPERATING VALVES. 























J. S. DE HART, JR., President. R. K. WEHNER, Treasurer. A. F. WEHNER, Secretary. 


ISBELL-PORTER CO. 


ENCINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


Construction and Extension of Gas Works. 


TOTAL ROTARY AMMONIA SCRUBBERS SOLD: 


129,556,000 Cubic Feet Daily Capacity. 
TOTAL WALKER TYPE TAR EXTRACTORS SOLD: 


40,100,000 Cubic Feet Daily Capacity. 
OFFIGE AND WORKS: Bridge and Ogden Streets, Newark, N. J. 


Double Gate Valves. 


A LARGE STOCK ON HAND READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


These valves are provided with double discs or gates, and are 
tight with the gas pressure on either side of them. 

The discs are so arranged as to be free from their seats when be-- 
ing opened or closed, and are operated by a quick-acting mechan- 
ism. The valve stem extends outside of th he bonnet, and serves as 














an index, showing whether the valve is closed or open, and the 
amount of er — are made of the —e dimensions: 


er oe on eae C2 A = - 








8 Inches |10Im ches. |12 Inches | 16 Inches. os fore ches a2 ches we | Toc ches |35 Inches. 























Size. 
Diameter of flanges... "| TBinches |i inches tis inches |2246 inches |27 in ches.|3. jnches. 8 ¥ inc shes #|4_ in nehes. 
Face to face of flange... | sina |e ches — ches | 14 toches|'¥ och ches — nches |21_ “inches. |23% inches. 














For price ante other istormation, apply to 


THE CONTINENTAL IRON WORKS, 
NEW YORK (BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN). 





P. O. STATION G. 


Directory of American Gas Compas 906, rss 
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THE STACEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


ENCINEERS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF COMPLETE CAS WORKS 











| CGASHOLDERS AND STEEL TANES | 





OF ANY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 


And All Ironwork and Apparatus Required ina Gas Piant. 


Also Oil Storage Tanks, Steel Roofs, Valves, Eic. 





Makers of Apparatus for THE CHOLLAR PROCESS OF GAS PURIFICATION. 





MAIN OF FICE AND WoORSHES, - - - Station FY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FTOouoNYVOPRY AND CAST IRON WORKS, 289 Mill St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








RITER-CONLEY COMPANY, 


GASHOLDERS, with or without Steel Tanks. 


Purifiers, Condensers, Scrubbers, Oil Tanks, Smoke Siackxs. 


STEEL ROOFS and BUILDINGS. 


PLATE AND STRUCTURAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pittsburg, Pa. EASTERN OFFICE: 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





WE DON’T CARE 
WHO MAKES YOUR METERS 


It you use the Reeves slot attachments on them. Any good make of meter com- 
bined with the Reeves attachment makes the most perfect prepay meter ever 


manufactured. 


If your meter man does not handle the Reeves attachment we will supply you 


with a REEVES METER. Large capacity. Other important improvements. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. 
REEVES MFG. GO., New Haven, Gonn. 








Newbigging’s Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers. 


PRICE, $6.50. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York Citv. 
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Deily & Fowler, 


39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(ESTABLISHED 1842), 


ae SUILDARS OF __...- 


GASHOLDERS, 


Single-Lift or Telescopic, 
With or Without Steel Tants. 


Oil Storage Tanks, Water Tanks, Kte. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LOGAN IRON WORKS, 


Brooklyn, N.WY., 



































MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single or Multiple-Lift 


GASHOLDERS, 


Complete, with Steel Tanks. 


The contract was completed and the 
Capacity of Holder, 600,000 cu. ft. 





BENCHES, SCRUBBERS, 
CONDENSERS, 
PURIFIERS, IRON ROOFS, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS. 





Contractors for 
Complete Works. 


The order for this Triple-Lift Holder and Steel Tank was received by the Logan Iron Works 


from the Union Gas Light Company, of East New York. 





Holder was in actual use in 90 days from receipt of order. 








FREDERIC EGNER, | ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING. 
Gas Hingeginece r, How to install electric gas igniting apparatus, including the jump spark and multiple 
NORFOLK, VA., | systems for use in houses, churches, theaters, halls, schools, stores or any large building. 
May be consulted with reference to estimates of cost for, Also, the care and selection of suitable batteries, wiring and repairs. 
ma ny yy + ele By H. Ss. NORRIE. 
relative earning power to capitali- | Price, 50 Cents. Ordere may be sent to 


zation, and management. A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - - 42 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Established 1854. 


D. McDONALD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND Dry METERS, STATION METERS AND METER PROVERS. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


THE GLOVER PREPAYMENT METER. 














The amount of gas delivered for 
the coin can be instantly and 
positively changed without re- 
moving the meter or replacing 
any parts. 


The gas registered agrees abso 
lutely with the amount pur- 


chased by the coin. 








WE HAVE MADE AND SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 


OVER 120,000 OF THESE METERS, 


ALL OF WHICH ARE GIVING PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


S61 West Forty-seventh Street, | 51, 53 & 55 Lancaster Street, } Jefferson and Monroe Streets, 
NEW YORK. ALBANY, N. Y. CHICAGO. 











westingag house 


GAS METERS 


Adapted to every requirement of service in the 
measurement of natural and manufactured gas. 


Large Capacity or “A” Meters 
Small Capacity or Ordinary Meters 
Prepayment Meters 

Proportional Meters 


Also manufacturers of 


Hot and Cold Water Meters 
Water and Gas Meter Provers 


Send for Descriptive Catalogues and Prices 


PITTSBURG METER COVWMNPANY 


BAST PITTsBvuNRGaG, FWA. 
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70 PER CENT. 


Of Our Output is 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 


We have fitted up over 16,000 Idle, Regular Meters with our 


PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT. 


Can be attached to any make of meter. 


NATHANIEL TUFTS METER GOMPANY. ‘° ‘=2;2n° 272s" 
MARYLAND METER CO.., 


BALTIMORE, North and Saratoga Streets. CHICAGO, 1307 Railway Exchange. 




















CONSUMERS’ AND STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALT REPAIR WORE. 
a 





“Elave you Seen our Complaint Meter?” 











WHEN YOU SEND REPAIRS TO US 
They can be changed to Prepayment, Prepayment and Beal Straight- 
reading, or Beal Straight-reading only. Good job. Good time. Good 


le. Write us. 
pope NS: EYSTONE METER GO, Royersford, Pa 








IMPROVED GAS METERS. 


MORE CAPACITY. 
PROVE ACCURATE. / 
REMARKABLE RESULTS. 
OVER 13,000 IN USE. 
WERY SATISFACTORY. 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL. 
DO YOU USE THEM? 

PREPAYMENT METERS. ATTACHMENTS. 


NEW YORK IMPROVED MBTER G0., {3622.5 st * 
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AMERICAN METER CO., 


NEW YORK, srt. .rovis, PHILADELPHIA, sawn Francisco, CHICACO, 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Meter Provers, 
Photometrical Apparatus, Gauges, 


PREPAYMENT METERS, 


REGULAR METERS REFITTED WITH PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENTS. 


HELME & McILHENNY, 


HMstablished i848. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Ete, 


a METERS REPAIRED___... 


PREPAYMENT GAS ME/TERS. 


Our Own Patents. Strong. Simple. PROMPT ATTENTION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


METRIC METAL COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF 


GAS METERS for NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL GAS. 


























Special Attention given to Repairing METERS of all Makes, 





FACTORY AT ERIE, PA. 








BECERPTsS FROM DECISIONS 


—OF THE— 


BOARD OF GAS COMMISSIONERS of the COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. E. H. Yor«eg, 





i New HAvEn, Conn., Dec. 1, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Iam in receipt of a copy of “Excerpts from the Decisions of the Board of Gas Commissioners,” which is a handy 


compilation in book form of extracts from the most recent decisions of the Gas Commission of Massachusetts. 

I note that most of these extracts are broad and safe-guiding precepts, which apply with equal force to one Company as to another. 
The 13 years’ existence of the Board of Gas Commissioners, with its unusual opportunities for acquiring information, have justly made it 
a high and safe authority in all matters pertaining to the management. obligations and rights ofGas Companies. Your little book will 
serve as a valuable reference library in settling legal complications which often arise between a Gas Company and its customers. 


Yours truly, (Signed) F. C. SHERMAN, Superintendent. 





Ee A 28-page Pamphlet, containing the cream of this Board's decisions as to the proper management of Gas Companies. 
Compiled by E. H. YORKE, Price, $1.00. Address, 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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BEFORE. _ AFTER. 


















This is a photograph of a 3-light regular 
meter out of a lot of meters reccived 
from the Coatesville G-s Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., to be repaired ard converted into 
prepayment meters, 














—E———E 


If you have some ¢ ordinary meters to be repaienl send them to us 
and let us repair and convert them into prepayment meters. 
They will be a source of satisfaction and profit to you. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & Co., 


I518 TO 1521 RACE STREET, 


nme NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. Pare at mer ane 


OVER 250,000 OF THE POSITIVE PREPAYMENT METERS ARE IN USE IN | . 
THE UNITED STATES. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET. 











